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THE CONDUCT MARK 


JOSEPH MILLER 


Director of Guidance, City Schools, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


‘The task of the modern school is to form 
character and to train for citizenship, not 
merely to teach subjects.’’ This phrase has 
been repeated so often in the past few 
years that it has become a platitude. How- 
ever, very little has actually been done as 
yet in the matter of preparation of teach- 
ers for this phase of their task. A large 
percentage of teachers’ training schools 


! continue to stress subject teaching only 


and neglect almost entirely the character- 
building side of teaching. Wickman in his 
extensive study entitled Children’s Be- 
havior and Teachers’ Attitudes' showed 
that the major consideration of the aver- 
age teacher in her attitude toward child 
behavior is her own convenience and that 
she is utterly unaware of the actual im- 
portance of each particular personality 
trait and form of behavior in relation to 
the child’s future social adjustment. 

The present study was prompted by a 
desire to find out what rules, if any, gov- 
ern the rating of conduct and to what de- 
gree the teachers’ attitudes and methods 
are uniform. For this purpose the class 
books of a hundred teachers, ranging from 
the first grade to the twelfth, were studied 
and these teachers were then given a ques- 


1New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1928. 


tionnaire dealing with twenty forms of 
misconduct. They were asked to list in 
column A the behavior difficulties accord- 
ing to their seriousness, placing number 
one in line with the most serious offense 
and proceeding to number twenty for the 
least serious difficulty. In column B they 
were asked to place opposite each item on 
the list the mark which they would give a 
child who behaved in this fashion. 

The study of class books yielded the fol- 
lowing information: The conduct marks of 
the pupils of the first grade are the high- 
est in the entire grade school. The aver- 
age is lowered in the second grade and con- 
tinues at approximately the same level to 
the sixth grade. The sixth grade has the 
lowest percentage of high conduct marks 
and the highest percentage below eighty in 
the entire grade school. The seventh and 
eighth grades situated in high school build- 
ings, however, show considerably lower 
conduct marks than the same grades in 
grade school buildings. In high school the 
conduct marks show steady improvement 
with the grades, and the percentage of high 
conduct marks in the eleventh and twelfth 
grades average as high as the first grade 
(See Graph No. 1.) 
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GrapPH No. 1 


Great variations are to be found among 
the teachers in rating. While seventy- 
five per cent of the students of one 
teacher are rated between 100 and 90 and 
the remaining twenty-five per cent be- 
tween 90 and 80, another teacher rates 
none between 100 and 90, only thirty-five 
per cent between 90 and 80, forty-three per 
cent between 80 and 70, and the remaining 
twenty-two per cent below 70. The third 
teacher marks the majority of her pupils 
between seventy-five and sixty and only a 
few above seventy-five, the remaining be- 
low sixty. Some teachers do not seem to 
give a conduct mark below eighty, others 
not above eighty. (See Graph No. 2.) 

The first part of the questionnaire, which 
consisted of the listing of twenty forms of 
misbehavior in order of their importance, 
brought the results shown in Table I. 


This part of the study served merely to 
check up on the reactions of the individual 
teachers. What interested us most were 
the individual differences between teachers, 
the lack of uniformity in their attitudes 
to conduct. So, as may be noted, truancy 
was given every place on the list from sec- 
ond in importance to twentieth; lying, 
every place from first to twentieth. Care- 
lessness ranged from third place to twen- 
tieth, smoking from fifth to twentieth, whis- 
pering from first to twentieth, and so on. 
Only impudence, cheating, quarrelsome- 
ness, and defiance of discipline were not 
considered by anyone of so little conse- 
quence as to qualify for the last three 
places. Is it possible to detect in this con- 
fusion any kind of uniform educational 
or social philosophy, any system of ethics? 
And are these not absolutely essential in 
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the teacher if the school is to take part in 
the building of personality ? 

The more important part of the ques- 
tionnaire for our purposes was part B, 
which called for definite ratings. The 
weakness of our method was that we were 
dealing with abstract cases and of course, 
especially in some forms of behavior, the 
rating would depend on the degree and 
form which it would take. Yet the results 
are illuminating in many ways (Table IT). 

The lowest marks in conduct are given 
for cheating, lying, stealing, impudence, 
defiance of discipline and, above all, ob- 
scene talk and obscene notes. Disregard- 
ing the relative importance of these be- 
havior irregularities from the standpoint 
of mental hygiene and the child’s future 
social adjustment, again the point of great- 
est interest to us is the range of these con- 
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duct ratings. We notice that a mark any- 
where from 100 to 40 may be had for 
truancy in the same school system. Cheat- 
ing, lying, and stealing may draw anything 
from 90 to 40. A tardy child may be 
rated 100 by one teacher and as low as 50 
by another teacher. A whisperer may 
bring home a conduct mark of 98 from one 
teacher, and the next year, for a similar 
offense, he may be rated 50 by another 
teacher. A surreptitious cigarette may be 
no offense at all in one class, while a con- 
duct mark of 40 may be the penalty in 
another class. Only one black crime was 
adjudged as deserving a conduct mark of 
20 by one teacher, namely, defiance of dis- 
cipline. ; 

Some of these differences in rating may 
be accounted for by a lack of uniformity 
in the rating scale. To the question, 
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TABLE I 
TWENTY Forms oF MISBEHAVIOR LISTED IN ORDER OF IMPORTANCE 
| 
1;/2/}3|)4/)5)]6|7/)] 8] 9 /}10)11/12)13)14)15/16)17|18)19 | 20 
TOMABOY 5). s:8.5si0:0a008 2| 2/11 5} 9} 9| 2)12) 7| 5/11) 7] 5] 6] 5} 2 4|T 
Carelessness ........ 2| 3 8/10 3] 3|14/14)10)12/12) 5) 4/C 
Cheating ........6... 5|12)12)20) 9)12/)13| 3) 5 2| 2 3 2 C 
et dated 8|12|14/12|12|14| 8| 9| 2 5| 2 2|2 1 
Er 17} 5/20/13)11| 9} 4] 2/12 2 1) 2 2 s 
Tardiness .......... 4 2| 4) 8] 4] 8} 4] 6| 9/12/15] 6/14] 4.7 
Restlessness ........ 2 2; 2| 4 4} 2 5] 1] 5| 5|12)28)28 | F 
Whispering ......... 2 2 4| 1 5| 4| 6| 6|12| 6| 4/12/21) 15 | ¥ 
Writing notes ....... 2} 2 5| 2] 2] 7| 7| 5] 9/11]11}18/19 | 
Timidity ........... 2| 2 2 6| 1] 5|12\60 1 
Sulkiness ........... 2| 2) 2 4| 4) 2) 8} 6/12/12; 8} 6|] 8| 8| 9; 2; 5\§ 
Smoking ........... 5| 2} 6| 6] 9] 9 5 5 2/12)12| 9| 2(\§ 
Inattentiveness ..... 2 2) 4| 2] 4) 2] 2| Gj 7 2|} 7/13/14] 8/10} 8| 4] 4; 1 
Defiance of discipline |20| 4|22|) 5|16|18/} 5| 5 2 1 1 1 \ 
Quarrelsomeness .... 4 1} 5} 5/15/15)15} 8|12/10| 4] 6 ( 
Rudeness .......... 2110| 9) 4) 7| 2132 2 §|11 20 6| 6] 2) 2 ] 
Impudence ......... 5/13} 5) 7) 5)18}16] 7| 2) 9| 5] 5} 2 1 ] 
Bullying ........... 2| 5| 2} 5| 2| 9| 7/13] 5/11] 9| 9| 2/10| 2 5 21] 
Obscene notes ...... 25113; 7| 91 8] 2] 2| 2 5 | 5 21 2 5| 2) 1 
Obscene talk .......17|30| 6| 6| 5| 2| 7| 3 2| 3 2| 5 5 7 | 



































‘*What do you consider the lowest possible 
mark in conduct?’’ the answer ranged 
from 75 to 20. But when a study was 
made of individual questionnaires, an 
astounding discrepancy was found between 
the teachers’ individual ideas of relative 
values. One teacher rated lying 80, steal- 
ing 80, sulkiness 70, impudence 70, defi- 
ance of discipline 60, and bullying 80. An- 
other questionnaire showed a rating of 50 
for whispering as well as for stealing, 
while lying rated ten points higher than 
either. The same questionnaire showed 
strikingly the tendency of many teachers 
to rate obscene notes higher than obscene 
talk. This teacher rated obscene notes 80, 
while she rated obscene talk 40. 

Another teacher rated lying 60, stealing 
50, and, with greater social logic than the 


previous teacher, she marked impudence |; 


and defiance of discipline 70 each. Then, 
however, we find her rating smoking as 


equally serious as stealing, and both ob-| 


scene notes and obscene talk as low as 30 


—twenty points below stealing. The 
teacher who rates defiance of discipline 20, 
rates cheating 70, lying and stealing, 60 
each. Throughout there is a marked 
tendency to rate defiance of discipline 
lower than either lying or stealing. The 
offenses against teachers are rated consid- 
erably lower than unsocial behavior toward 
other children. Behavior which does not 
force itself on the teacher’s attention is 
rated lower than behavior which cannot be 
overlooked. 

We may conclude from these data that 
the conduct mark as a measure of socially 
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TABLE II 
Ratines oF Forms oF MISBEHAVIOR 

20 100-90 | 90-80 | 80-70 | 70-60 | 60-50 | 50-40 | 40-30 | 30-20 
4| Truancy ............. 2 13 20 33 25 5 2 
41!Carelessness ......... G 27 33 28 3 

Se re 5 11 20 37 25 2 
ee  siabia hierniana nib 5 10 25 30 25 5 

SS rr ere 2 11 12 20 28 7 
Sh re 9 22 34 21 14 
28 , Restlessness ......... 28 26 26 12 8 
15 | Whispering .......... 18 40 20 10 6 2 
19 Writing notes ........ 7 36 32 25 
Oe 50 30 20 
5 | Sulkiness ............ 28 22 42 5 3 
ap er 6 12 46 20 10 6 
4 | Inattentiveness ....... 6 25 27 22 20 

Defiance of discipline . 6 14 49 27 3 1 

Quarrelsomeness ..... 8 37 47 6 2 

ee Pe anee 12 22 37 21 6 3 

Impudence .......... 9 15 34 19 16 7 
DN ois iinet. 2 6 33 33 15 9 2 
2 Obscene notes ........ 2 2 13 23 22 29 9 
7 | Obscene talk.......... 1 2 9 20 22 38 8 
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acceptable behavior and of the develop- 
ment of personality is practically meaning- 
less. It reflects neither the behavior re- 
quirements of the community for a child 


| nor the social and moral ideals of adult 


life. It is merely, in a general way, a re- 
flection of the teacher’s training in mass 
education methods, because of which she 
considers the orderly process of class in- 
struction of primary importance and sees 
her own person in an exalted position in 
the classroom. But, more than that, the 
conduct mark reflects the teacher’s indi- 
vidual standards, her sense of social val- 
ues, her prejudices, and perhaps her own 
mental conflicts. Outside of these criteria, 
whether the teacher chooses to start at 100 
and stretch her scale to 20, or whether she 
would rather begin at 90 and make 75 


her lower threshold, is entirely her own 
affair. 

What can be the consequence of such 
confusion for the child? He is growing up 
into a complex world with confusing adult 
standards of behavior. One set of such 
standards is hard enough for him to grasp 
and to master. The school represents his 
earliest first-hand contact with organized 
society and the teacher is the judge of his 
fitness and adjustment. The parents are 
quite apt to say: ‘‘ We do not care so much 
how you make out in your studies as we 
do about your conduct.’’ The child may 
be judged and punished by his parents on 
the basis of the teacher’s conduct mark. 
The entire family may be upset when 
Mary brings home a conduct mark of 50 
for whispering, while the neighbor’s 
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daughter Ann, who has a different teacher, 
is only mildly reprimanded by her parents 
for a conduct mark of 85 given her for 
stealing. 

After a child has changed teachers once 
or twice and has gone through a long 
period of chaos and bewilderment, he will 
have grown insensitive and unconcerned 
about the conduct mark, or he will have 
been put on the defensive and will have 
been made to feel abused under any cir- 
cumstances. Considering that, on the 
whole, sly behavior has been given a pre- 
mium over above-board misconduct, that 
the child has been given the impression 
that to write down something naughty and 
pass it surreptitiously under a desk is only 
half as bad as to say out loud what he felt 
like saying, we cannot believe that he is 
being helped to develop the kind of sustain- 
ing life philosophy and code of conduct 
which he will need later on as a member of 
adult society. The happiest thing that can 
happen is that both he and his parents 
learn to ignore the conduct mark. 

It is surprising to find that teachers’ 
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training schools, which devote a consider. 
able part of their efforts to the training of 
teachers in the rating of subjects, are neg. 
lecting entirely the rating of conduct. The 
teacher is taught about normal distribu- 
tion curves. She is drilled in rating and, 
after she has entered her profession, stand- 
ard achievements tests are applied yearly 
to test her standards. Only in rating the 
children’s conduct is she left entirely to 
her own devices. 

If the school is to fulfill its duty to the 
community in shaping the character of 
youth, it is high time that a training in 
the weighing of children’s conduct in view 
of its future social usefulness become an 
important part of every teacher’s equip- 
ment. This would, of course, necessitate a 
development of the teacher’s own social 
outlook, the broadening of her vision be- 
yond her classroom, her own comfort, and 
her own prejudices. Courses in modern 
ethics, in social as well as individual psy- 
chology, personality development, and 
mental hygiene should be made require- 
ments for every teacher. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN PARENT PARTICIPATION 
IN THE ACTIVITIES OF A FIRST GRADE 


Fiora K. Houston 


W. B. Powell Elementary School, Third Division, Washington, D. C. 


In undertaking an experiment in pa- 
rental participation in the first grade at the 
W. B. Powell Elementary School, we had 
in mind a better understanding of child 
development on the part of the mothers 
of the children. 

Too often a mother is glad when Junior 
reaches first grade so that he ean go to 
school all day and she can go places in the 
afternoon. Often her interest in him lags 


somewhat when he reaches the ‘‘snaggle 
tooth’’ age and is no longer a cunning 
baby. Our experiment was to try to pre- 
vent this breach from occurring between 
child and parent and to foster the same 
feeling of responsibility for the ‘‘whole 
child’’ which the parent usually has dur- 
ing the pre-school period. 

We have a very fine parent-teacher or- 
ganization which functions most efficiently 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN PARENT PARTICIPATION 


for the good of the whole school. We have 
“grade mothers’’ whose duty it is to work 
for the good of the individual classroom. 
Our new objective was to engage the effort 
and interest of each mother in the im- 
mediate development of her own child in 
his own classroom and in his home. 

Often the modern school is_ severely 
criticized by parents who remember the 
‘good old days’’ of reading and writing 
and arithmetic ‘‘taught to the tune of a 
hickory stick’’ simply because they do not 
know the new school where reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic are delightful to learn 
because we need to know these things be- 
fore we can go on with our work. After all, 
work is play at a high level and person- 
ality is constantly being integrated through 
whole-hearted interest in worth-while un- 
dertakings. 

If the child comes from a home where 
the parents are not in sympathy with the 
school, he too is likely to exhibit an un- 
favorable attitude. If the parents can be 
taught the ideas behind the new education, 
they will not dampen the ardor of crea- 
tive youth. So, with the hope that through 
intelligent understanding gained from a 
first-hand acquaintance with the ideals and 
products of a progressive school the child’s 
highest development would result, this ex- 
periment in parental codperation was 
begun. 


INITIATION OF THE PLAN 


A notice was sent to the homes stating 
that the teacher desired to formulate a plan 
for insuring the greatest development of 
the children and requesting the presence of 
the mothers at a meeting to discuss such a 
plan. This meeting was attended by thir- 
teen mothers. The teacher described briefly 
what she had in mind, namely, a plan for 
the parents to participate in the classroom 
work and thereby learn what goes on in 
the modern school and why. 
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This meeting served as an indication to 
the teacher of the varied abilities and in- 
terests of the parents who were willing to 
undertake the study. She discovered that 
the parents were less familiar with the 
‘‘work period”’ in an activities curriculum 
than in any other and she decided this 
would be a good starting point from which 
gradually to proceed to the whole inte- 
grated program. It was found best to 
have a definite time for two or three par- 
ents to be present, so a program was ar- 
ranged. Two parents were to come each 
morning from nine until ten o’clock, first 
to observe and later to participate in the 
guidance of the children. Discussion 
meetings were to be held monthly, at which 
problems could be brought up. 

At first the mothers were shy about par- 
ticipating in guidance of any but the sew- 
ing group. However, as they gradually 
became used to the situation and felt less 
self-conscious, they included the carpenter 
bench, the clay table, and the library in 
their range of activity. It was indeed 
helpful to the teacher to have an adult or 
two handy when hammers, saws, paint 
brushes, ete., were in full swing. It was 
also illuminating to the parents to watch 
the growth of the children as they passed 
through the various stages of development. 
The first week, when the children were 
only manipulating with wood and saws, 
hammers and nails, clay and paint, ete., it 
was hard to imagine that they would de- 
velop to the point of initiating, planning, 
and earrying through a study so complex 
as that of the post office. However, the 
parents who came day after day saw this 
development take place and had the satis- 
faction of knowing that they had helped 
materially. When visitors ask, ‘‘But how 
ean little children do so much?”’ a proud 
parent will answer, ‘‘They can and do! I 
have watched them!’’ ‘‘But surely they 
have no time left for reading, writing and 
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arithmetic,’’ the unenlightened visitor 
parries. Then, with consummate pride the 
parent hastens to say, ‘‘ But John reads so 
much better than my older boy, who did 
not have the advantage of this sort of 
school,’’ or ‘‘ Mary, run get a book and read 
a story for Mrs. ——.’’ 

They have seen the integration of the 
‘*school subjects’’ permeating the fascinat- 
ing activities in which the children love 
to engage and they know that learning has 
taken place without strain or pressure. 


PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED 


It is not contended that every problem 
will magically disappear by a plan in 
which the parents participate in the class- 
room activities. On the contrary, prob- 
lems constantly arise which tax the wisdom 
and tact of the teacher. At the outset she 
must make it clear to the parents that she 
and they are studying for the good of the 
child and that their findings are to be re- 
garded as confidential. The shortcomings 
of Johnny Jones are not to be contrasted 
with the brilliance of Dicky Brown. 
Neither are the accomplishments of any 
child to be exploited. 

The teacher must be ready to answer 
many questions which grow out of the 
study. She must be familiar with the lat- 
est research in child psychology and mental 
hygiene. She must be ready to suggest 
books that deal with problems that arise. 
She may even be called upon to administer 
a ‘‘good stiff lecture’’ to the mother who 
is risking the emotional stability of her 
child through over-anxiety for surface de- 
velopment. The teacher must be ready to 
shift her emphasis from the child to the 
parent who needs to take the objective 
point of view. Too many children are 
handicapped by parents who do not under- 
stand that ‘‘precocious development is 
likely to be injurious.”’ 

The teacher must be willing to have dis- 
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cussion meetings after school for the pur. 
pose of carrying the work along. 

She must create an atmosphere of gen- 
uine sincerity. 

She must not be too busy to hear about 
the ‘‘terrible struggle we have in making 
Ben eat,’’ but must seize upon this oppor- 
tunity of bringing before the group the 
right methods of developing the child’s 
physical routine. Again the teacher’s 
problem may be to explain to an over- 
anxious mother that the retention of the 
babyish relationship of the child to his 
mother is likely to retard personality de- 
velopment. 

In working out a plan of this type the 
teacher must be one of the evaluating 
group just as she is with the children in 
her class. She must not dominate but she 
must guide. 


OUTCOMES 


One of the finest results I have experi- 
enced through this experiment is the frank 
and whole-hearted confidence which the 
mothers have placed in me. There has 
been such a spirit of friendliness, codpera- 
tion, and joy in working together. 

Other outcomes are expressed as follows: 


The parents have felt free to question 
method. 

I have learned many things from the 
parents which helped me to work more intelli- 
gently with the children. 

They have never tried to “run” the school 
or to interfere in any way with our plans. 

They have always been willing to do any- 
thing I asked, from conducting a story hour to 
typing and telephoning or running an errand. 

They have helped with parties. 

They have helped the thirty-seven children 
dress in their costumes for a play. 

They have observed reading and writing 
lessons. 

They have heard stories and poems created 
by their children. 

They have gone on class trips. 
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They have given a feeling of security and 
pride and joy to their children which could 
have been gained in no other way. 

One mother, who is a definite neurotic 
type, has been helped toward a saner, more 
normal point of view. 

Another mother, who had old-fashioned ideas 
about discipline, blushes to remember how 
thoughtless she was before. 


POSSIBILITIES FOR EXTENDING THE PLAN 


The following suggestions have been 
made for extending the plan of parent par- 
ticipation : 


1. Experiment could be carried on into the 
second grade. 

2. Parents in the group might take over the 
details of keeping records and reporting prog- 
ress of the experiment. 

3. Parents with special aptitudes might really 
do much creative work in music, art, rhythmics, 
ete. 


SOME ENLIGHTENING COMMENTS BY PARENTS 


A few interesting comments from the 
parents are quoted : 


How nice to have the children relax on rugs! 

What would we have given to have a mid- 
morning luncheon! 

What a charming way to teach table man- 
ners! 

I was interested to watch the codperation of 
the group painting the frieze. 

Did you see Jack offer the hammer to Joe? 
Most unusual; you see, I know him! 

Why! I was never so surprised as when I 
heard my child compose a poem! 

Could you use these two jars for anything? I 
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saw a baking powder can turn into a tele- 
phone, a broomstick into a stool, a barrel into a 
locomotive, and I thought maybe ——. 

To think of all the cardboard I have thrown 
away! And that wastebasket Irene made for me 
for Christmas is so useful! 

Here are some pictures I found at the office. 
I think they will be interesting to the children. 
(This from a father.) 

I learned things I never knew before from 
that trip through the tourist camp. 

What a wonderful institution the Post Office 
really is! I had not thought much about it be- 
fore—you know how it is! 

Do you really mean that you would be glad 
to have Paul have his birthday party at school? 
(Having the party at school and being the host 
boosted Paul’s ego a notch or two, which was 
the thing which he needed most. Paul’s mother 
brought all the accessories to school. The chil- 
dren arranged the tables and took care of the 
details. Paul was a very gracious host and the 
children were delighted.) 

John tells me he is to have a speaking part in 
the play. Unbelievable! Up until this year he 
has always been so extremely timid! 


On one occasion the children made cos- 
tumes for a play. Their stitches were not 
strong enough to withstand the action 
necessary to the portrayal of ‘‘frisky little 
pigs.’? One mother suggested that she take 
the costumes home and stitch the points of 
greatest strain on the sewing machine. 
When she brought the costumes back she 
said, ‘‘Oh dear, I am afraid these are 
ruined for the children now; Louis’ grand- 
mother got hold of them and finished them 
off completely !’’ 








JUNIOR RED CROSS SCHOOL CORRESPONDENCE 
A Résumé 


RutH Evetyn HENDERSON 


Educational Adviser, American Junior Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 


In view of the nationalistic policy of 
many countries, can a system of interna- 
tional correspondence among children, such 
as that provided through the Junior Red 
Cross, be effective in building world under- 
standing? This question, recently framed 
for a panel discussion by the staff of a state 
department of education, suggests the need 
for bringing down to date a résumé of the 
system of international school correspond- 
ence. 

It is significant that the question raised 
was exactly the problem that inspired a 
plan to preserve international correspond- 
ence. The activity had sprung up spon- 
taneously during the war from gifts of 
American children to European children, 
whose returned thanks drew back replies. 
The communications, continuing in a spo- 
radic way, seemed to hold elements of heal- 
ing for a nationalism that was sulking in a 
temper not unusual after summary settle- 
ments of quarrels. 

President MacCracken of Vassar, ad- 
dressing Junior Red Cross delegates to the 
national Red Cross convention in the 
spring of 1933, told of the origin of their 
work: ‘‘It appeared essential that some 
ideal should be found for young people in 
the midst of that horrible time which 
would be constructive, give them an ideal 
to look forward to, and, while it would 
not minimize the rest of the story, would 
enable them to codperate in a way that 
would not lead to crime and lawlessness.’’ 
The program planned by educators whom 
Dr. MacCracken called into conference at 


Washington in 1917 had this driving pur. 
pose under it, and it has appeared to have 
also a pull of destiny above it. 

The international correspondence sys- 
tem cannot be separated from the service 
ideal out of which it grew. When Dr. 
MacCracken returned to Vassar from his 
direction of the Junior Red Cross, and J. 
W. Studebaker inherited the leadership, 
there was a large surplus fund from 
Junior Red Cross membership dues, which 
had been levied on the basis of fixed indi- 
vidual fees. Discarding the individual 
membership toll for children, the Red 
Cross set up the existing surplus in a kind 
of ‘‘trust fund,’’ a National Children’s 
Fund which, since it had been accumulated 
through the efforts of children, should be 
expended for the benefit of children. To 
Mr. Studebaker belongs credit for leader- 
ship in organizing what became a sig- 
nificant pioneer achievement in interna- 
tional codperation among young people. 
The Bakule School for Crippled Children, 
the Cizek Art Class, Miss King’s School 
for Orphans in Yugoslavia, the Pittsburgh 
Farm School, the Albanian Vocational 
School, and many less publicized projects 
owe their early impetus to the Fund. 
Today’s projects in Europe and our own 
country are more modest, for the surplus 
has been spent, but the early investment is 
bearing a harvest in many countries. Bet- 
ter yet, the ideal of continuing interna- 
tional codperation on a widespread volun- 
tary basis has caught the imagination of 
boys and girls in this country and in 
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others. ‘‘It is of no small moment,’’ writes 
Hartshorne,’ ‘‘that 130,000 children in 
Poland contributed $1,900 for the aid of 
children of this country who were victims 
of the Mississippi floods. Such interna- 
tional sharing of burdens removes the 
stigma of ‘charity’ given as by a superior 
to an inferior which has been the curse of 
so much of the service activity engaged in 
by children.’’ Contrariwise, the fact that 
the international correspondence had its 
roots in the ideal of service has avoided the 
stigma of empty curiosity and sentimental- 
ism with relation to the international 
purpose. 

After Mr. Studebaker had selected, by 
first-hand observation, the European proj- 
ects to be forwarded through the National 
Children’s Fund, and had carried his so- 
cial gifts to Des Moines and the organiza- 
tion of educational forums, the mantle 
passed to James N. Rule. Under Mr. Rule 
came formulation of the motto, ‘‘I Serve’’ 
—the words following the fact. In coun- 
try after country it is echoed, and com- 
mercial malapropism has failed to take 
from it the force of its brevity or the 
imaginative and inclusive quality with 
which millions of young members have in- 
vested it. 

Under Mr. Rule’s leadership, too, Anna 
Milo Upjohn was routed on her first world 
travels, bringing back the intuitive por- 
traits of kissable, earnest, or mischievous 
youngsters from many countries. For 
twelve years they have grown into the 
friendly consciousness of American chil- 
dren, on the pages of their Junior Red 
Cross Calendar and Junior Red Cross 
News. This visualization has had an es- 
sential place in the expression of the world 
ideal. 

A working plan for the international 
school correspondence plan was effected in 
1920, when Dr. Rule drafted Professor 
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Hosie, still of the Chicago public school 
system as well as Columbia University, to 
write a handbook for interschool cor- 
respondence and to undertake a rapid tour 
of European countries. The system has 
been refined, readjusted, broadened, made 
more definite, flexible, and rapid in years 
since, but all later developments have been 
only a building on foundations laid then. 
Through conferences with educators and 
Red Cross offices in England, France, Hol- 
land, Switzerland, Italy, and Greece, a 
plan was worked out for the guidance of 
the exchanges that were steadily growing 
from those early gifts and relief funds. 

In Paris, at the American Red Cross 
Headquarters, Professor Hosie spoke to 
the staff of adult workers, seeking to make 
clear for them the problems of peacetime 
replanning for the junior membership. 
He said: ‘‘We have all this membership 
and all this activity . Shall this 
organization of children cease or shall it 
continue, and if it does continue, what 
form shall it take? . . . In a general way 
it is clear that the work should be done 
first of all to carry out the meaning of 
our symbol, the Red Cross, which stands 
for the spirit of brotherhood, for service, 
loyalty, codperation. Whatever the chil- 
dren do must be in the spirit of those 
ideals, which are the ideals of the Red 
Cross. .. . On the other hand, what will 
be good for our country? What do we 
want our children to learn to do, in order 
that they may become citizens in the full- 
est and best sense of that word? Our first 
consideration is, what American children 
should be doing . . . for their own sake, 
for the sake of America, and for the sake 
of other countries with which we are in 
touch.”’ 

Here again, at the start, was shown the 
humanitarian basis for world friendship 
projects and the sane balance between an 


1 Hartshorne, Hugh, Character in Human Relations, pp. 53-57. Scribner’s Sons. 
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intelligent nationalism and a rational in- 
ternationalism. The problem of maintain- 
ing poise between the two has never been 
absent; the fact that it was met squarely 
at the start is a safeguard today when it 
is again acute. A problem may not be 
abandoned merely because it continues to 
be intricate. 

Dr. Rule, leaving for the Pennsylvania 
Department of Education, where he is now 
State Superintendent, handed on the 
Junior Red Cross work to another director 
of high professional gifts, Arthur W. 
Dunn. A year later, Alice Ingersoll Thorn- 
ton, who had been in charge of interna- 
tional school correspondence in the Paris 
Office for three years following Dr. Hosiec’s 
tour, was brought home to take charge of 
that phase of the program here. Based on 
a previous experience in social service 
among children and playground leadership 
in post-war Europe, her thirteen years’ 
guidance of international correspondence 
deserves much credit for the soundness of 
a growth that in its rapidity might easily 
have lost strength. 

Five years ago, in order to take stock of 
the system and to refine it and extend its 
values, Everett Sackett, a graduate student 
majoring in international relations, was 
appointed to spend two years appraising 
the work and advising lines of develop- 
ment. As a result of his study? and of a 
conference of educators from many coun- 
tries, called in Geneva, certain general 
regulations were agreed on. Some of them 
are advisory, some are more regularly re- 
quired. They aim at speed in transmission, 
reasonable economy, establishing at once a 
common basis of sympathy through the 
service projects, and, most important of 
all, giving time for the friendship to grow 
till it becomes a real influence in the lives 
of individual boys and girls and of the 


*Sackett, Everett, The International School Correspondence of the Junior Red Cross. 


College, Columbia University, New York. 
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school. Since the Red Cross pays for trans- 
lation and transmission from Headquar- 
ters to the school addressed, no less serious 
plan would be justifiable. 

Last year, the United States had ex- 
changes with thirty-five of the countries 
now having Junior Red Cross. A total of 
3,557 consignments passed through the 
American Red Cross Headquarters office 
during that school year, 1932-1933. The 
group method used extends the benefits to 
many pupils who would miss out in a 
scheme of individual exchange. The semi- 
permanent form of the album preserves 
something of the values of this first-hand 
source material for a school that takes the 
trouble to keep it. The value is further 
extended in a more general way through 
publication of some of the best of it in the 
magazines. There are, throughout the 
world, thirty Junior Red Cross magazines, 
and the exchanges among them are rich 
in educational usefulness. 

In the United States, the most recent de- 
velopment has been a more careful organi- 
zation of intersectional correspondence. 
The plan follows that for international 
exchanges, but because there are no trans- 
lation difficulties, a broader choice of ma- 
terial is possible. Local and state pioneer 
history, industries, distinctive geographical 
features, and materials found in almost 
any of the newer social studies units have 
been used with success. Then there are 
spontaneous messages inspired by news- 
paper accounts of disaster or other mis- 
fortune in some distant area, as when 
Connecticut members hastened a love note 
to California, saying: ‘‘The Saugatuck 
School Juniors are very sorry that your 
lovely city and surrounding places have 
been injured by such a terrible earthquake. 
We are very, very sorry that so many 
people died. We felt very badly in our 
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school because your nice schools have been 
damaged and the stores and homes, too. 
It gave us an awful shock! We wish we 
could help you but all we can do is to 
write you a letter telling you we are very 
sorry.’ 

With the organization of the Turkish 
Junior Red Crescent, the number of coun- 
tries accepting the movement reached a 
round fifty—and how did that sensitively 
nation-conscious country express its ideals 
for the organization as adapted to needs 
there? One of the preliminary documents 
reads as follows: 


The object of this organization is to develop 
and foster among young people attending 
schools the sentiments of virtue and fraternity, 
ensure the protection of health, familiarize 
students with the aims and objects of the Red 
Crescent, cure the physical and moral wounds 
inflicted by disasters, acquaint the Turkish 
youth with similar organizations in other coun- 
tries and thus prove to them that we also are 
a civilized nation. . . . There are still many 
people in Europe and America who believe that 
Turks are savages and cannibals. This con- 
ception can easily be corrected by an exchange 
of letters, pictures and albums. The only way 
to remedy the present general misunderstanding 
from which the entire world is suffering is by 
better acquainting future generations with each 
other, instilling them with new and more hu- 
mane ideas, familiarizing them from their very 
youth with health, social and humanitary prob- 
lems, giving them no opportunity and time to 
acquire evil habits and teaching them to respect 
the rights of others as well as their own rights. 


The way in which the friendship and the 
service ideals keep step is illustrated by 
one of the more recent letters. It came 
from a school in Greece, one of the coun- 
tries included in the 1920 itinerary. The 
school is an agricultural one in Macedonia. 
If one has allowed his personal correspond- 
ence to drop to a mediocre level of conven- 
tionality, it will seem flavorless indeed be- 
side such a letter, which begins: 
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Dear Friends, 

We send you innumerable friendly greetings 
from this distant part of Macedonia, and ask 
for your friendship. We want to know you 
well. We send you a few tokens of love; later 
on we will try to send you more. We received 
what you sent us and thank you very much for 
your kindness. 


The writers explain the name of their 
village, ‘‘Miliona,’’ from the Greek word 
for ‘‘apple,’’ because the orchards bear the 
best apples of that region. They tell of 
their own nursery from which trees are 
contributed to villagers and other Junior 
Red Cross groups, of wheat, beans, a poul- 
try farm, projected beehives, and a pig sty. 
They have a pharmacy, ‘‘from which we 
give out medicines to the sick people of the 
village. The Junior Red Cross has sent us 
quinine to be distributed to children suf- 
fering from malaria’’ (a National Chil- 
dren’s Fund project). Every Saturday 
they ‘‘practice general cleanliness of the 
body’’ and each week wash the school, 
under the inspection of the teacher. In 
the month of May, they take their desks 
‘‘out under the shade of beech trees in the 
fields’’ where they can see ‘‘in the back- 
ground the lake of Prespa and the moun- 
tains of Albania. During intervals we 
play about and visit our parents who work 
in the fields.’’ They divide into groups 
for study and discussion. They share 
their agricultural books with other young 
people of the village and meet with them 
for discussions, and they engage in com- 
munity drama, collaborating with ‘‘a 
group of amateur actors outside the 
school,’’ and translating local songs into 
Greek to accompany the native dances. 
‘‘In this manner we hope to see one day 
the Greek language replace wholly in this 
locality the native Macedonian one, which 
is a dialect.’’ What an Arcadian breeze 
blowing into the Colorado Indian class- 
room to which the album was sent! 
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In his informal Paris talk, Professor 
Hosic adventured into prophecy: ‘‘We 
shall see the thing that we all hope for. 
First, children will develop the spirit of 
service; second, they will come to know 
children elsewhere, and come to love them, 
understand them, appreciate them for what 
they are; third, as they grow up they will 
come to be intelligent citizens of the world, 
ready to estimate their place and their 
value in relation to the values to be found 
in other parts of the world, and gradually 
this notion of brotherhood as the essence 
of living which the Red Cross stands for 
will come to be the ideal of everyone... 
as they are brought within its range, until 
we shall realize that this is after all the 
biggest idea in the world today.’’ 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


Are we, to any extent, seeing the thing 
hoped for? A wholesomely critical ob- 
server has ventured to say that through 
the adaptation to ‘‘the programmes and 
conditions of schools in all parts of the 
world an international organization of 
children is developing by whose exchange 
of gifts and letters there is growing up a 
deeper mutual understanding and sym- 
pathy than anything the world has known 
before.’’> 

A strong faith in education inspires such 
an utterance. We have not yet an ade- 
quate measure for things of the spirit. In 
part, we know that the old and the new 
are blending. The product may be some- 
thing not quite what anyone has dreamed 
—perhaps greater than the dreamers knew. 


PRACTICES IN HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING IN 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


OruiE M. CLEmM 


Teachers College, Syracuse University 


AND Lypia F. WroatH 
Roosevelt Junior High School, Syracuse, New York 


The controversy of homogeneous group- 
ing has been reopened on many fronts. 
Some educators who a decade ago accepted 
homogeneous grouping as a matter of 
course now question its basic assumptions 
in terms of educational theory. The pur- 
pose of the study here reported was to de- 
termine present practices in homogeneous 
grouping for junior high schools. Data 
were obtained by administering a ques- 
tionnaire to 80 principals of junior high 
schools in cities of 100,000 population and 
over in the United States. The schools in- 
volved were selected at random from Pat- 
terson’s American Educational Directory. 


* Hartshorne, op. cit. 


The distribution of enrollment of these 
80 junior high schools was as follows: less 
than 500, six; 500-1000, sixteen; 1000- 
1500, thirty-one; 1500-2000, eight; 2000- 
2500, eight; no report, eleven. Of these 
schools, 61 have a definite system of homo- 
geneous grouping; 10 have some modified 
form of homogeneous grouping; 9 have no 
homogeneous grouping. In the 71 schools 
utilizing homogeneous grouping, its age is 
represented as follows: less than 3 years, 
4 schools; 3-5 years, 14 schools; 5 years or 
more, 46 schools; no report, 7 schools. The 
number of groups used in these 71 schools 
is as follows: 2 groups, 2 schools; 3-5 
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ing | groups, 38 schools; 5-7 groups, 7 schools; junior high schools employ 3-9 factors in 
ob. | 4-9 groups, 8 schools; more than 9 groups, grouping. 
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Factor II.—Specific Factors for Group- 
ing: 

Table II shows that the most common 
factors used in grouping are: I. Q., mental 
test, teachers’ records, achievement quo- 
tient, chronological age, school marks in 
previous grade, teachers’ judgment of in- 
telligence. 

Factor III.—Administrative Problems: 

Table III shows that many criticisms of 
homogeneous grouping are unsupported by 
practice. Classification does not usually 
occur the first week; the original classifica- 
tion is not permanent; principals maintain 
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tize,’’ does not tend to develop egotism in 
the bright, nor to make the dull dissatis. 
fied. Grouping does tend toward develop- 
ment of the individual, principals believe. 

Factor [V.—Adaptation of Instruction: 

Table IV shows that in order of fre- 
quency the most common methods of 
adapting instruction to the different 
groups are: enrichment with supple. 
mentary work for brighter pupils, inten- 
sive work for bright pupils, standards of 
work commensurate with the abilities of 
each group, course of minimum essentials 
for the dull, opportunity for creative self- 
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1. Is grouping done within the first week? ........ 0.26... ceccccccvescecececaceees 64 1 
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“8 | 0 paket RPS ae ee iy ot tally 08 Aro eens ae ne ee ee ee 7 60 
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9. Does grouping tend to brand or stigmatize the pupils in your school? .......... 6 60 
10. Does it tend to increase the possibilities of the development of the individual? ...| 63 1 
11. Do the bright children in your school become egotistical? ..................... 1 64 
12. Are the dull pupils dissatisfied in their groups? ............................4. 6 60 
13. Do you have fewer disciplinary problems due to grouping? .................... 45 13 
14. Does grouping cause the bright child to put forth less effort? .................. 3 60 
15. Is the course of study for the different groups basically the same? ...... ..| 59 6 
16. Are all groups marked a¢cording to the same absolute standard of cttainmant? .| 14 50 
17. Is the curriculum adapted to the needs of different groups by means of differen- 
NN iio sackndeeaNnskdenbeatciseceennvese seb 59 8 
18. Is the course of study for each group predetermined by the administration? .....| 25 39 
19. Do you have special opportunity classes for the exceptionally bright? .......... 12 48 
20. Do you have special classes for the exceptionally dull? ....................... 24 32 
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TABLE IV 
MeErTHoDs OF ADAPTING INSTRUCTION TO GROUPS 
Number 
aeunen of Schools 

Fee ION BP BIN II osc ooo n cic ces ccasccesscseccsccssesencsws 22 
a ss kkk v eben sds eee eae seen engearedsenssecseed 25 
aka k ih Keb knes wee ata e biewe ea bduee 48 
4. Enrichment with supplementary work for brighter pupils ....................... 61 
5. Same course for each group—with higher marks for higher quality of work ........ 9 
6. Standards of work commensurate with abilities of each group .................... 45 
7. Special standard of marks for each group based on relative achievement in that 

EEOC FORO O NE TT TTT 24 
8. Addition of one or more subjects to the regular curriculum for the brighter pupils .. 9 
PRO Or POO rT Te rrr rey Te ey Terr 24 
eI oon. Slane Saas wc sua waee amen racucaboeeebeosa saw eens 28 
11, Opportunity for creative self-expression ............. 006 cece eee cece ee ee eee ees 40 
SEE SEE OEE OLCOTT EPCOT CT POET CE OE TERETE TE TE OT 28 
13. Trips to places of interest such as museums, factories ..................020e000 35 
14. Differentiated assignments within the group ..............6 20. e ccc eeeeeeeeeeee 33 
15. Course of minimum essentials for the dull ............... 00... cece eee e ee eens 40 
16. Course for manual and motor development ..................0 cc ceeeeeeeeeeeees 33 
I io yk in ora se aden at otan is eaten eh aie pb ale eisai A miaIS Kis ia LC WA oe op 28 
18. Opportunity for the slow to do work expected of the highest group ............... 15 
19. Regular course with allowance made for slow group ..................00eeeeeees 11 
20. Regular course with longer time limit for slower pupils ...................0.005 6 
21. Opportunity for study-O0aeh GLASSES ...... 6... cece cece cece cccenssacecesccccesens 18 
as. Minton eootite for work alone oGher Himes ...... 20.5.5 cc ccc cceccccccscccccccesces 12 
EN os Ar ium aauad sce heceakakpumann eee aaisnnhancaaheunans 1 
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RR orcs tsunami cpuelaank Woniana buco maak eee Genin aeaas mee Aaa 1 
hi ans we ches oe eh eae tke w a Renee edne Reh biealebiakddaseaaid 1 








Factor V.—Results of Grouping: 

Table V indicates the subjective reac- 
tions of principals as to the effects of 
homogeneous grouping. The data show 
overwhelming approval of homogeneous 
grouping. Only one school reports unde- 
sirable attitudes among pupils of the low- 
est group; five schools indicate a lack of 
adjustment of teachers to the groups; one 
school indicates dissatisfaction among the 
parents. All other reactions are very 
favorable to homogeneous grouping. 


SUMMARY 


1. Seventy-one of these 80 junior high 
schools practice homogeneous grouping. 

2. The factors most commonly used in 
grouping in order of descending frequency 
are: I. Q., mental test, teachers’ records, 
achievement quotient, chronological age, 
school marks in previous grade, teachers’ 
judgment of intelligence. 

3. Initial sectioning of pupils is not 
permanent. Several factors are considered 
in re-classification. 
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TABLE V 


SUBJECTIVE REACTIONS REGARDING EFFEects oF HomMoGENEOUS GROUPING 











Number 

none of Schools 
MRRP cases gerne OR WN Spee a suri uwiaceeaduaciswahoae saawee 55 
2. Undesirable attitudes (among pupils of lowest groups) ..................2.-.005- 1 
i oh i sa ae sok REE SS REA SAN ROKR S Asch wa ienares 55 
A, TABOVEORE TO TMEMDER OF TAMUFER «<5 woes ow 55 es oo eis nb aie sie ee ce wweaa seine ansie' 56 
5. Greater development of the individual child ..................00...002 000 ee eee 49 
6. Each pupil working more nearly at his highest level of achievement .............. 58 
Ue ERERRE DOOMEEAUION OF DUDS. <5 cis. cies cb kb oe doesn gab ad adaniswaiescaranadonie 51 
ee a ile ena iMRI ERNE o agers i) cvs crave, aja ons piers aode wo RiadS SpA Nbrd eS ave wre diane ied a aliol 0 
9. Greater development of citizenship qualities of pupils ........................04. 33 
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NT, ele Cl CRGEDEP COOMETAUION. 5... oc oo oe beck b chad sectacdauesecnsiacsoeis 0 
PB. emeneer CHIGCIGNOY OF TEACRELS® 5.5, 6.5.5.5 5 sccceus ote annie icin os seared stele dope warns eawawavere 40 
13. Lack of adjustment of teachers to groups .................02c cc eeeeeeececeeees 5 
14. General satisfaction of parents with the system .................0. 0020 e ee ceeee 37 
RG, DDIBAAUISEACHION GMONE PATENTS . .... 5. ois cio oc onic bciseG sac enreccvedaeecaeeecs 1 








4. The course of study is basically the 
same for all groups. 

5. Definite plans are employed to dif- 
ferentiate instruction to ability levels. 
The most frequent methods used are: en- 
richment with supplementary work for the 
bright; intensive work for the bright; 
standards of work commensurate with abil- 
ities of each group; opportunity for crea- 


tive self-expression; minimum essentials 
for the dull. 

6. Subjective reactions of principals 
relative to the effects of homogeneous 
grouping predominantly favor it. Each 
pupil works more nearly at his highest 
level of achievement; the number of fail- 
ures is decreased; there is a more codper- 
ative attitude among teachers and pupils. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


Howarp A. Gray 


Research Associate, Erpi Picture Consultants, Incorporated, New York City 


Following the inception of the sound 
film many advocates and users of the mo- 
tion picture as a teaching aid, while readily 
agreeing on the additional value of audi- 
tory features inherent in the action of the 
new medium, were somewhat disconcerted 
over the threatened obsolescence of their 
silent film libraries, and the scarcity of 
suitable sound picture’ replacements. 
Their fears on this score were for the most 
part unfounded since silent film materials 
will continue to have a place in visual edu- 
cation programs, at least during the life 
of the usable stocks now available; and in 
the meantime sound picture materials de- 
veloped by more intensive educational and 
cinematographic research constantly will 
be increasing. The latter point is evident 
from the international interest with which 
foundations, universities, producers’ or- 
ganizations, and other groups are examin- 
ing the educational possibilities of the 
sound film, and from the favorable experi- 
mental results which have been obtained 
relative to its instructional efficacy. Then, 
too, with production facilities and labora- 
tory techniques being devoted almost ex- 
clusively to improving the quality of the 
sound film, it follows that in the course of 
natural progress the agencies responsible 
for the past production of educational 
films will come to think in terms of sound 
picture method. Such a state of affairs 
will be expedited by competition among 
existing rival agencies, the appearance of 
new producing organizations, and a grow- 
ing lack of enthusiasm for silent pictures 


by visual educators and those to be edu- 
cated. 

Until recently, a condition has existed 
which has seriously retarded the develop- 
ment of audio-visual instructional devices. 
It could not be hoped to effect as radical 
a change in educational institutions as was 
made in the theatrical film enterprises 
with the coming of the sound picture. 
Schools and colleges were reluctant to pur- 
chase expensive sound projection equip- 
ment to be used solely for instructional 
purposes with so few educational sound 
pictures available, and when such an in- 
novation had yet to prove its worth. On 
the other hand, producers of educational 
pictures hesitated to risk undertaking 
sound productions in face of a certain lim- 
ited distribution. Projector manufacturers 
in turn were unable to assemble equipment 
on a large scale production basis permit- 
ting low unit costs, because of the uncer- 
tainty of a market for their products. To 
aggravate such a distressing condition, the 
economic crisis developed, crippling the re- 
sources of all involved. 

In spite of these reverses, it is interest- 
ing to note that the past three years have 
witnessed a remarkable increase in the 
number and scope of educational sound 
pictures. The progress has been motivated 
by codperative effort between educators, 
manufacturers, and producers in conduct- 
ing experimentation and research neces- 
sary for the formulation of an effective 
program. 

The accompanying table represents the 
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AVAILABILITY OF EDUCATIONAL SounpD Pictures IN 16 or 35 MM Srockx! 














1932 1931 1930 
Subjects 
Titles Reels Titles Reels Titles Reels 
Agriculture ............... (5)? (12) (1) (5) 
RENN As cosecerasus gy aibiaraerecd 2 3 
Farm Machinery ........ 1 5 1 5 
EE BS wad avcaneicnns 1 3 
EAVORLOOK 2.0.5 ciccccencs 1 1 
Art and Music ............ 29 29 4 15 3 13 
BSONOMY 2. occciccccscces 7 7 5 5 5 5 
kc dewatanae’e 1 1 
Chemistry and Physics ..... 12 33 2 5 2 5 
MIN ore sdssacctcuatatosaraineiave 1 10 1 3 
TECOROWNIES sok ok son sccacs 3 4 1 2 
Education (Professional) ... 13 22 11 19 
General Science ........... 2 6 2 6 1 5 
Geography ............... (124) (201) (85) (148) (33) (66) 
Me onic stauaiatecerecanens a 14 25 13 22 8 17 
ROM iiss idee lo 29 3344 19 19 5 5 
Australasia ............. 3 13 2 9 1 7 
Central America, Mexico 
and South America .... 7 19 3 13 2 6 
BARONS ois .as oeieieeeoee 25 30144 21 28 11 11 
oe ee eee 3 9 2 2 1 1 
NUNN 62 areas aonb os 0'u'e 1 1 
ere 11 18 8 13 2 7 
North America .......... 5 114% 3 11 2 10 
Occupational ........... 2 6 2 6 
Lo re 7 17 5 12 
United States (Continental) 17 184 7 8 1 2 
Government Activities ..... 1 4 1 4 
I haces Bac tos wah wns 15 26 2 12 1 3 
Industry and Engineering .. (41) (7144) (21) (30) (12) (16) 
Electricity .............. 19 204% 12 15 4 5 
Engineering ............ 3 + 3 3 3 3 
re 9 27 3 8 2 + 
Manufactured Products 
and Processes ......... 3 11 
Natural Products and 
Processes ............. 6 7 2 2 2 2 
NE ats cas5. Sse cc cab asec 1 2 1 2 1 2 
Literature and Drama ..... 5 44 3 24 























1 Sixteen mm. subjects are “Sound on Disc” for the most part. 
2 Figures in parentheses indicate total number of titles and reels in each major division. 
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AVAILABILITY OF EpucaTionaL Sounp Pictures In 16 or 35 MM Strocxk—Continued 
1932 1931 1930 
Subjects 
Titles Reels Titles Reels Titles Reels 
Natural Science ........... (52) (62) (40) (46) (24) (24) 
} re 17 17 12 12 7 7 
EE nth d wants eiwwdak bai 6 7 6 7 5 5 
Fish and Sea Life ....... 6 6 8 8 7 7 
Microscopic Life ........ 3 3 2 2 1 1 
Miscellaneous ........... 12 21 6 11 4 4 
TRMUEONG, ihss'o ccc ewes 8 8 6 6 
Mathematics ............. 1 1 1 1 
Physical Hygiene .......... 2 2 
Batety WOPK ........c0500% 3 3 2 2 1 1 
ee ear 3 11 1 1 
Sports and Athletics ....... 72 107% 9 37 6 22 
Travel and Transportation . 16 2634 13 17 9 13 
 iiiineaemibed 408 68514 205 377 97 173 


























comparative availability of audio-visual 
materials for the years 1930, 1931, and 
1932. The data were collected from the 
1000 and One Blue Book of Non-Theatrical 
Films and other catalogs containing an- 
nouncements made too late to be included 
in the Blue Books for the years indicated. 
No entertainment, newsreel, comedy, trav- 
elog or religious subjects were included in 
the analysis. While the data are believed 
to be as accurate as existing references per- 
mit, no claim is made for absolute authen- 
ticity, since such listings are subject to 
minor errors in the sources themselves and 
are influenced from time to time by omis- 
sions, withdrawals, repetitions, and other 
changes in the status of individual sub- 
jects. However, for the comparisons to be 
undertaken, the data are thought to be 
adequate. 

It will be seen that substantial additions 
of agricultural subjects have been made 
since 1930. Three pictures, Sago Making, 


The Babcock Milk Test, and Forest Con- 
servation, were produced for free distribu- 
tion by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Two others relating to farm 
machinery and the growth of cotton were 
prepared by industrial organizations. 

Art and music titles have increased 
nearly ten-fold during the past two years. 
Wax modeling and the Bache Collection of 
Paintings (the latter in colors) go to make 
up the art productions, while folk and 
other songs, symphony orchestra rendi- 
tions, life incidents of twelve famous com- 
posers, and the elementary teaching of note 
to note processes are among the music 
group. 

In the field of astronomy, seven titles of 
one reel each may now be had with the two 
additions made last year. The pictures 
are the contributions ef a German pro- 
ducer and consist of The Evolution of the 
Universe; The Development of Astronom- 
ical Knowledge; Gravitation, The Moon, 
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Constellations; The Sun and Its Influence 
on the Earth; Mercury, Venus, Mars; and 
Jupiter, Saturn, the Milky Way. They are 
suggestive of what may be done in this 
field for purposes of technical training and 
popular education. 

Since 1931 a biographical sketch of Wil- 
liam Tell has come from Switzerland. The 
educational potentialities of materials of 
this sort are boundless, since a series of 
such films depicting events in the lives of 
world celebrities would serve a variety of 
purposes at almost every level of instruc- 
tion. 

During the past year a significant de- 
velopment has occurred in the fields of 
chemistry and physics. The University of 
Chicago has undertaken an ambitious pro- 
gram of sound pictures embracing these 
fields for the purpose of vitalizing physi- 
eal science instruction of freshmen and 
sophomores under the New Chicago Plan. 
Five of the twenty productions scheduled 
for the physical science series have been 
released. These include Oxidation and Re- 
duction, The Molecular Theory of Matter, 
Electrostatics, Sound, and Energy and 
Its Transformation, prepared by Erpi 
Picture Consultants, Incorporated, in col- 
laboration with Professors H. I. Schles- 
inger and H. T. Lemon, of the University 
of Chicago. Eight other subjects in chem- 
istry and physics produced under the 
auspices of other agencies include: Ar- 
rangement of Atoms in Molecules, Con- 
struction and Transformation of the 
Elements, Radio Active Rays, The Hottest 
Flame in the World, an exposition of Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s theory on force, and a dem- 
onstration of Faraday’s magnetic experi- 
ments. Pictures of this type have increased 
in number six times since 1931. 

A ten-reel Russian sound film depicting 
the civie training given the ‘‘wild chil- 
dren’’ of that country offers an opportu- 
nity to gain insight into Soviet methods. 
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This constitutes the only civics title listed 
for 1932, the Pathé Civics Course available 
the previous year having been withdrawn. 
Pictures of this class seem to have had less 
development than other subjects. 

Progress in the realm of economics is 
indicated by the release of three new sub- 
jects in 1932. Transactions on the New 
York Stock Exchange, the cycle of money 
exchange, and financial aspects of the na- 
tion’s railroads constitute the economic 
ideas incorporated in sound films during 
that year. 

Considerable attention has been given 
professional education by the production 
of ten pictures devoted to different educa- 
tional philosophies, methods of teaching, 
administration, and psychological testing. 
In addition to these films, which were orig- 
inally prepared for teacher-training pur- 
poses, two productions, Choosing Your 
Vocation and The Builders, have decided 
vocational guidance possibilities. The ex- 
tension of such materials will no doubt be 
a boon to the preparation of future teach- 
ers aS well as to the improvement of 
teachers in service. 

Not much change is observed in general 
science subjects, but this may be due to 
classification procedure. The titles avail- 
able, however, will be of particular interest 
to students of elementary science. Dr. 
Langmuir’s Oil Films on Water is a five- 
reel picture, treating in detail many ex- 
periments relating to the phenomenon. A 
second picture portrays the processes in- 
volved in finishing kodak film, and is 
worthy of consideration from amateur as 
well as professional photographers. 

The extension of geographical subjects 
is impressive. Gains in the number of 
titles cataloged during 1931 and 1932 ex- 
ceed by 157 per cent and 276 per cent re- 
spectively those available in 1930. These 
cinematographic records, revealing a myr- 
iad of human activities in nearly every 
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country of the world, possess an inestima- 
ble educational and cultural value. Con- 
trasts in home life, excavations of ancient 
cities, habits, customs, religious activities, 
explorations, arts and crafts, agricultural 
projects, plant and animal life, land marks, 
governmental organizations, waterways, in- 
dustrial plants, topographical features, 
sports and recreation, scenic wonders, geo- 
logical phenomena, oceanic studies, air- 
plane journeys, markets, and a host of 
other pictorial compositions bring together 
and make more intelligent the scattered 
elements of world environment. 

A glimpse of our own governmental ac- 
tivities is provided by one of the first edu- 
cational sound pictures produced in this 
country and entitled Our Government at 
Work. While the picture was made for 
experimental purposes, it contains valua- 
ble reference material on the national or- 
ganization at Washington, and might 
better be classified as material for use by 
students of civics. 

Historical titles have increased seven- 
fold each year since 1930. The films depict 
ghost settlements, the story of the growth 
of Philadelphia, contrasts in American life 
over a period of thirty-five years, a famous 
French episode, early explorations leading 
to the discovery of America, and the origin 
of our national songs. This field offers 
innumerable opportunities for sound pic- 
ture developments and it is reasonable to 
assume that the near future will witness 
many such contributions. 

An increase of nearly 100 per cent each 
year is observed for titles of an industrial 
and engineering nature. Over seventy 
reels making up forty-one subjects por- 
traying the manufacture, installation, and 
use of ocean cable, radio, telephonic, and 
talking picture equipment, together with 
the technical aspects of sound and its re- 
production, may now be had. Other sound 
productions in this group deal with the 
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development and uses of electricity ; moun- 
tain tunnel, skyscraper, and modern fac- 
tory construction; the manufacture of 
piston rings, and other machinery parts. 
Sound films related to fishing, mining, 
metal manufacture, newspaper publication, 
and mechanical refrigeration industries are 
also available for technical groups as well 
as lay-audiences. 

In the realm of literature and drama 
five-feature pictures consisting of forty- 
four reels and reproducing Lewis Carroll’s 
Alice in Wonderland, Jules Verne’s Mys- 
terious Island, Lew Wallace’s classic Ben 
Hur, Seott’s Lady of the Lake, and The 
Thrall of Leif the Lucky have been re- 
leased. To these may be added several 
theatrical versions, such as Alexander 
Hamilton, Arrowsmith, Huckleberry Finn, 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm and other 
selections from the ‘‘Film Estimates’’ of 
1931-32. After their premiéres, most the- 
atrical productions of this type may be 
secured for showings to small groups for a 
very nominal rental, which extends their 
utility beyond the pale of entertainment. 

Considerable productivity has occurred 
in the field of natural science, with sub- 
stantial increases in title numbers since 
1930. It is here that the sound picture can 
make an unusual contribution to the ad- 
vancement of learning. By means of the 
devices of slow motion, time lapse, ultra- 
rapid, X-ray, micro, animated and color 
photography, many of nature’s baffling 
secrets may be revealed by bringing within 
range of the observer’s perception concepts 
difficult to acquire even after prolonged 
laboratory study. Then, too, in locations 
where such facilities are limited, study ma- 
terials may readily be made more avail- 
able. The subjects of parasitic plants, 
plant physiology and function, the life 
eyeles of frogs, beetles, butterflies, moths, 
spiders, and pond insects, together with 
studies of bird life, rare fish, marine spec- 
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tacles, and animal instincts are among the 
audio-visual materials now portraying na- 
ture’s handiwork in a variety of settings. 

Proceeding to the next alphabetical di- 
vision, mathematics, one discovers The 
Play of Imagination in Geometry, by David 
Eugene Smith, Professor Emeritus of 
Mathematics at Columbia University. The 
picture is thought-challenging as to what 
may be done with the sound film in de- 
veloping mathematical theories, and may 
be viewed profitably by teachers and stu- 
dents of mathematics alike. The proper- 
ties of triangles, spheres, and the theory of 
limits are presented in quite an unusual 
manner. 

Two films in the physical hygiene group 
consist of Breath of Life, an exposition of 
how blood corpuscles supply body cells 
with oxygen, and While Baby Sleeps, de- 
picting the need for community participa- 
tion in public health programs. This field 
has been sadly neglected and offers many 
opportunities for the more extensive dis- 
semination of health information through 
the medium of the sound picture. 

Evidence of the increased utilization of 
the sound picture in safety education is 
observed with the addition of one film dur- 
ing each of the past three years. Attention 
is given to the prevention of highway acci- 
dents, resuscitation, and the development 
of safety habits. The one hundred thou- 
sand accidental deaths occurring within 
our borders during 1930 offer a challenge 
to all agencies dedicated to accident pre- 
vention and safety instruction to intensify 
their efforts at reducing such a hideous 
figure, and it is predicted that the sound 
picture can be used effectively toward the 
achievement of the goal. 

Sound productions in sports and ath- 
letics have undergone an almost phenom- 
enal development since the 1931 listings. 
Title numbers have increased eight-fold 
and describe football tactics, the fine tech- 
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niques of golf and tennis, folk dances, 
rodeo contests, water sports, game hunting, 
fishing, track performances, whippet rac- 
ing and other activities. Such materials 
may be the beginning of an even more| 
comprehensive series leading to a balanced , 
educational program stimulating the wor- 
thy use of leisure time and wholesome 
recreational pursuits. With present un- 
employment and the pending shorter work- 
ing week, it is advocated to broaden the 
scope of such films as a means of command- 
ing attention from individuals of all walks 
of life. The pictures already available can 
be used to advantage in suggesting inter- 
ests and activities for many groups now 
feeling the dissatisfaction of idleness. 

A number of pictures for purposes of 
aeronautical instruction and _ ineluding 
flight principles, navigation, rigging, en- 
gine construction and repair, cross country 
operations, meteorology, air regulations 
and air journeys may be studied by avia- 
tion enthusiasts. Other subjects related to 
travel and transportation include highway 
and bridge construction, railroad equip- 
ment and operation, week-end recreational 
cruises, and how social and economic bar- 
riers have been reduced by the develop- 
ment of transportation devices. 

In conclusion, audio-visual instructional 
materials have practically doubled in num- 
bers each year since 1930. There is evi- 
dence that educators, sound picture pro- 
ducers and equipment manufacturers are 
exerting a codrdinated effort to furnish 
schools and colleges with instructional aids 
which the latter may use in vitalizing their 
educational and cultural programs. There 
are at present over 400 titles made up of 
685 reels embracing 46 fields of learning 
from the primary to the post-graduate 
level of instruction. The great majority 
of these have been purposely prepared for 
instructional use, and many are accompa- 
nied by supplementary materials relating 
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A CONTRACT IN SCIENCE 


to the utilization of the sound picture and 
the teaching of the topie which it portrays. 

The foremost development in the field of 
audio-visual education during the past year 
has been the adoption of the medium by 
the University of Chicago. In addition to 
the twenty pictures planned for the physi- 
eal sciences previously referred to, sixty 
more are contemplated for the biological 
sciences, social sciences, and the humani- 
ties. They will be available to high schools, 
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colleges, universities, and adult education 
groups both at home and abroad. The 
movement takes on additional significance 
by the words of President Hutchins, who 
recently said, ‘‘ We believe that the teacher 
will find this new, dynamic medium of ex- 
pression an authentic aid in his work and 
that the student will acquire a clearer and 
more lasting understanding of scientific 
processes when they are vitalized by scene 
and sound.”’ 


A PUPIL-MADE CONTRACT IN A NINTH GRADE 
RELATED SCIENCE CLASS 


Iva I. SeELu 


State Supervisor Home Economics Education, University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 


In recent years we have thought much in 
terms of permitting pupils to motivate their 
own study. Much has also been said and 
written in regard to the pros and cons of 
the so-called contract method of teaching as 
a means of individualizing instruction so as 
to meet the needs and appeal of the indi- 
viduals in our classes. 

During the year 1931-32, the writer had 
the rare opportunity of exploring in the 
field of practical high school methods in a 
practical situation in a consolidated coun- 
try high school known as the Valley Dis- 
trict High School at Masontown, West 
Virginia. The writer did this after having 
spent nine consecutive years in the field of 
teacher training in home economics on uni- 
versity campuses, during which time she 
had the varied experience of teaching high 
school classes, teaching adult homemakers, 
supervising student teaching, placing of 
teachers, teaching undergraduate and 
graduate methods courses. This back- 
ground gave a great impetus to the explora- 
tion with the interests and abilities of high 
school pupils. 


As the writer had worked with the con- 
tract method several years, she had fre- 
quently asked herself the question as to the 
meaning of a contract. Pupils also ques- 
tioned it. How could the ‘‘contract’’ be a 
‘‘eontract’’ unless the teacher and pupils 
shared in drawing up the contract? After 
all, for pupils merely to accept as an as- 
signment lesson sheets drawn up by the 
teacher was no departure from some of the 
old methods and in its true definition the 
word ‘‘contract’’ could not be accepted as 
correct. 

This matter was faced in the ninth grade 
related science class in the vocational home- 
making department. In general, the work 
in this class was supposed to parallel the 
work of the ninth grade homemaking class 
and the same pupils were enrolled in the 
two classes. There were sixteen girls in the 
class. 

As these homemaking girls chose to study 
food preservation and canning in their Sep- 
tember and October homemaking work, 
they were also given the opportunity to 
choose a unit in their science related to 
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homemaking class which they thought 
would be timely in answering some of their 
immediate questions. They chose a unit on 
trees and voted to try to prepare their own 
contract on that unit. 

West Virginia has often been called the 
Switzerland of America because of its great 
abundance of beautiful trees in most pic- 
turesque settings. To have high school pu- 
pils elect to study a unit on trees is a very 
natural thing in West Virginia, particularly 
if their science course is supposed to help 
them understand and appreciate their im- 
mediate surroundings. Due to the fact that 
this particular school community was very 
poor because of the closing of mines and 
banks, and was suffering other direct re- 
sults of the present economic era, it seemed 
wonderful to give pupils an opportunity to 
focus on the beauties and wonders of na- 
ture in autumn. 

The class elected a chairman as was 
the custom in all of their co-curricular 
organizations. The teacher was invited to 
serve as adviser. The class agreed to draw 
up its contract on the unit of trees. The 
job was on! 

After some discussion as to what should 
be studied concerning trees, the class went 
on a field trip for exploration, appreciation, 
and identification purposes. Following this 
field trip, the class worked in committees 
to peruse all the magazines, clippings, pam- 
phlets, old contracts, books—in fact all 
references available in their particular 
school. As they did their preliminary read- 
ing, they made lists of questions covering 
the material which they thought interesting 
and which they thought had a bearing on 
the topic to be studied. After several periods 
of supervised study, the class discussed 
their impressions of the available material 
for study. In order to arrive at a definite 
and workable plan of procedure, the class 
listed what they concluded were the big 
divisions for study. The next day these 
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topics were placed on the board (a topic to 
a board). Each pupil then put her ques- 
tions under the respective topics which the 
class, advised by the teacher, decided they 
should use. As the questions were listed, 
references were indicated also. References 
and questions were kept separate for each 
topie as they appear in this contract. 

A foreword or introduction was written 
by each member of the class and then a 
committee elected by the class compiled the 
one used from the best parts of all the fore- 
words. The contract as written and 
studied by the sixteen ninth grade pupils 
of the Valley District High School is as 
follows: 


Contract IN NINTH GRADE RELATED SCIENCE 


Trees 
FOREWORD: 
A poet once said: 
“T think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree.” 


Another poet has said: 
“T like trees 
Which do not fear to stand 
All alone against the sky, 
With space on either hand. 
And I like folk 
Who need not herd together, 
It takes the strongest trees and men, 
Alone to face the weather.” 


Trees, small or gigantic, are one of the 
greatest wonders of the world. What is more 
interesting and enjoyable than a walk through 
the woods on a hot summer day? And what 
is more restful than the shadows of the trees 
about our homes? And what is more romantic 
than the black silhouettes of trees on hilly 
slopes as they seem to reach the blue sky 
above? Really strong looking trees have been 
known to make weak men feel strong. 

To fully appreciate trees we must first of 
all realize their value to both man and animal. 
In this contract we shall make trees our friends. 
We shall want to know something of their 
cultivation, their reproductive habits, and the 
many uses to which we put trees and their 
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products every day. We shall study the struc- 
ture and functions of the leaves, roots, and 


stems. 
of Home Economics. 


Trees are closely related to our study 
In every way possible 


we will strive to point out that relationship. 


Toric I. The Life of a Tree 


1, 
. What tree is called a perfect tree? Why? 


ONAN P wp 


a. 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


at. 


18. 


19. 
20. 


21. 
22. 


23. 


24. 


How do we determine the age of a tree? 


How does a tree eat and drink? 


. How does a tree digest its food? 
. Why does a tree contain moisture? 
. How do trees grow? 

. How are seeds formed? 

. What becomes of all the seeds 


from 
trees? 


. Why should trees be trimmed? 
10. 


How is shading and crowding an aid to 
forests? 

Why do some trees have limbs on only 
one side of the trunk? 


. To what two large groups of seed plants 


do trees belong? What are the charac- 
teristics of each group? 

How does the root serve the tree? 

How does the leaf serve the tree? 

What determines the shapes of trees? 
How do woods derived from different 
trees vary in structure? 

Be able to draw a eross section of the 
stem or trunk of a tree and to label its 
parts. Members of the class will be 
asked to bring in pieces of ‘different 
woods. 

What characteristics enable us to identify 
trees in the summer? In the winter? 
Describe the seasonal changes in trees. 
What is the difference between evergreen 
and deciduous trees? 

What are forest weeds? 

Why do some of a tree’s leaves fall off 
early? 

How many species of native trees are 
found in West Virginia? Name the 
leading soft woods of West Virginia. 
Name the leading hard woods of West 
Virginia. 

What kind of trees have you observed 
most frequently near caves or hollows? 
Near bridges? Near water courses? 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


30. 
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On which side of a tree do you find moss 
growing? Why? 

What are the functions of stems or 
trunks of trees? What is meant by a 
node? What is an internode? What is 
a terminal bud? Lateral bud? Leaf scar? 
List the parts of a leaf. Give the fune- 
tion of each part. 

Bring to class examples of simple and 
compound leaves. 


. Study the following processes in leaves: 


(a) photosynthesis, (b) respiration, (¢) 
digestion, (d) assimilation, and (e) ex- 
cretion. 

Does a tree have a fibrous or a taproot 
system? Explain. 
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Topic II. Reproduction 


Z, 


2 


What are the two seasons in which hardy 
trees may be transplanted successfully? 


. Name the different ways in which a tree 


may reproduce. 


. Explain irregularity in bearing fruit. 
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Toric III. Cultivation 


1. 


Or ym & bo 


os 


10. 


11. 


How do climatic conditions regulate tree 
planting? 
Why must trees have sunshine? 


. How do decayed trees help the soil? 
. How are forests started? 
. Why do trees grow taller and more slender 


in the forests than in the open? 


. Do trees grow better in forests than in 


the open? Why? 


. Why do trees need care? 
. When is the timber cutting usually done? 
. Is burned or unburned soil to be desired 


for the cultivation of trees? Why? 
Why do trees not thrive along paved 
streets without special attention? 

What makes a forest moist and cool? 
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Toric IV. Enemies 


1. 


2. 


What are some insects known to be harm- 
ful to trees? 

How can insects which feed on trees be 
killed ? 


. What are the most common enemies of 


forests? 


- How does the Federal Government pro- 


vide forest protection? 


. How may forest fires be prevented? 
. What is the annual cost of forest fires 


in West Virginia? In the nation? 


. In what ways is lumber wasted? 
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Toric V. Diseases 


ae 
2. 
3. 


de 


Where does blight attack a tree? 

What causes bulbous effects on trees? 
What are the diseases most common to 
the fruit trees of West Virginia? What 
are some simple precautions to be exer- 
cised concerning these? 


. Explain the work of a tree surgeon. 


What diseases cause trees to die? 


. What causes trees to decay? 


What is a knot in a piece of timber? 
What causes this knot? 


. What are two common diseases of trees 


in West Virginia? 


. Review some of the observations made 


during our study of fruit preservation. 
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Toric VI. Conservation 


1. 


2. 


. What are national forests? 


What are the forest regions of the 
United States? Where are they located? 
What was the attitude of the early set- 
tlers toward forests? Why should we not 
take the same attitude? 


. What can you as an individual do to 


help conserve our forests and fruit trees? 
How are 
they obtained by the Government? 


. What is the work and qualification of a 


forest ranger? 


. What has the forest service done to pre- 


vent fires? 


. What has the forest service done to pro- 
tect our wild life? 

. Why was the Monongahela National 
Forest established? Where is it located? 
. Name other national forests in the South 
Locate them. 


and East. 
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Topic VII. Uses 


as 
2. 


3. 
. What value are our trees in protecting 


10. 


11. 





How are forests useful to man? 

What are the products made and secured 
from trees? 

How is the forest a protection? 


our water supply? 


. What effects do forests have upon busi- 


ness, game, agriculture, and beauty? 


. How are trees helpful to sidewalks, 


streets, and cities? 


. Name as many trees as you can which 


are used for drugs and medicines. List 
the parts of the trees used and name the 
medical products that are produced. 


. What part of camphor laurel is used for 


camphor? 


. Name as many forest products as you 
ean. 


What products are made from the trees 
in your community? 

What wild life have you found making 
use of your community? 
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12. What protection do forest trees give to 


farm soils? 


13. Name a number of trees that may best 


be used for ornamental purposes. 
makes each one decorative? 


What 


14. What are some by-products of trees? 
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Toric VIII. Home Economics Corner 


iL. 
2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


Why do some people whitewash trees? 
Why is West Virginia often called the 
Switzerland of America? 

Is there any season of the year when 
forest land is not beautiful to you? Ex- 
plain. 

What are the characteristics of trees 
which make them beautiful? 

Is there anything in our forests except 


trees which adds to beauty? 


Make a list of things you use during the 


day which are made of wood. 


What are the properties of wood which 
make it so valuable? 

List the trees around your own home 
and school which make for beautification. 
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10. 


11. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


Make a plan of your home grounds 
showing how you would like to use trees. 


- Note and study the structure of as many 


types of leaves of trees as you can. Are 
there any two alike? 

It is said that many writers love trees. 
Why might they like trees? Might you 
like trees around your homes for the 
same reason? 

What, to you, is the importance of trees 
around the home? 


. Why are trees used so much in parks? 
13. 


Bring in a favorite poem or clipping on 
trees. 

Write a paper telling how home eco- 
nomics is related to trees. 

Bring in one thing for the related science 
file. This contribution is to show a rela- 
tionship between science and home eco- 
nomics. 

List five trees that you would select for 
shade trees. Give your reasons for se- 
lecting each tree. 

Think of two houses—one of which has 
a number of well-arranged trees and an- 
other which has no trees at all. Which 
do you prefer? Why? 

How may trees be protection to build- 
ings? 

What kind of trees are most popular in 
landscape paintings? 

Name the fruit trees common to West 
Virginia. 

How are trees along the roadsides often 
abused ? 

In what ways may trees be said to have 
personalities? 

In what ways may trees be said to speak 
a language? 

What lessons for personality improve- 
ment can we learn from trees? Do cer- 
tain trees suggest certain personalities to 
you? Explain. 

What are some of the benefits to be de- 
rived from the story of George Wash- 
ington and his cherry tree? 

What is the origin of the Christmas tree? 
What effect does this symbol have upon 
society ? 


- In what ways do trees tie us to the past? 


28. Bring in a verse or poem (copied or 


29. 


original) which to you suggests how 
trees may inspire us. This collection 
will be posted so that you may copy 
those which interest you most. 

Have you ever heard mothers say, “Boys 
are in good company when they are with 
trees?” Do you think there is any truth 
in this remark? Explain. 
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This contract proved to be a very inter- 
esting one in many ways. 


It took five 
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weeks, one hour daily, to prepare and com- 
plete the unit on trees. It took a longer 
period of time than the pupils had antic- 
ipated, but they were determined to stay 
with their contract at any cost. It turned 
out to be literally a case of ‘‘We must fin- 
ish what we started’’ rather than ‘‘ We must 
do it because the teacher gave it to us to 
do.’’ The class was proud of its results be- 
cause they felt they had prepared the con- 
tract, discovered the bibliography, and 
guided the progress of the study through- 
out. They seemed to recognize their teacher 
as a helper rather than as a dictator or 
driver. The pupils were inspired by the 
many references available to them in their 
thought-to-be very meager and impover- 
ished library and reference files. Many of 
the pupils had an inquiring student attitude 
stimulated for them which carried over into 
the next units of work. 

The teacher who attempts this type of 
procedure is faced with certain difficulties 
resulting from attempting to guide so many 
individual interests and committee inter- 
ests at one time. She needs more to be able 
to handle pupils than the particular subject 
matter in question. A great variety of meth- 
ods were used to keep the pupils interested. 
Supervised study, class reports, grading of 
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each other’s work, socialized class periods, 
committee work, and group discussions 
were used at varying intervals to carry on 
the long contract. 

A teacher, however, who finds herself in 
a new position in which she does not know 
her pupils, their background work in sci- 
ence, their methods of study, nor the specific 
content of the high school library may find 
this method suggestive. Any teacher who 
wants to see real pupil activity on a mental 
plane may risk a trial with this technique. 

No doubt every teacher who attempts to 
teach science related to home economics 
wrestles with the problem of organizing 
and selecting the subject matter as well as 
with using effective methods. While some 
teachers might question the organization 
and choice of this unit, it is interesting to 
note just what ninth grade pupils, when 
given the reins, will choose to study. To 
the writer, it seemed that real interest was 
manifested throughout the entire five 
weeks, which resulted in an appreciation of 
trees as related to the field of home eco- 
nomics. 

If we wish to focus attention on the effect 
of the method upon the individual, we may 
recognize in this pupil-made contract some 
valid outcomes. 
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A CRITIQUE OF LESSON PLANS WITH 
SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING THEM 
Teachers everywhere are confronted by 

the problem of making lesson plans. I be- 
lieve the term ‘‘lesson plans’’ frightens 
the average teacher and student teacher. 

My conversations with workers and ob- 
servations of people at work, not confined 
to the professional group, have led me to 
believe that they do make plans; they do 
not call these bits of memoranda plans, 
perhaps, but they serve the same purpose, 
often more efficiently than the much- 
talked-of lesson plans made by teachers. 

It seems that teachers have much to 
learn from the non-professional group 
about planning their work. Perhaps all 
that teachers need is a new name for their 
preparation but, whatever it may be, les- 
son planning should not hold the dread 
for student teachers and teachers in serv- 
ice that it does at the present time. 

Every year the problem of making les- 
son plans had to be considered anew and I 
frankly confess that little improvement 
was made in them. I found upon investi- 
gation and much reading that all educators 
advocate making some type of plan. Some 
insist that plans be very informal, merely 
statements of what may happen in a teach- 
ing situation. That there should be no set 
form of plan is agreed upon by most edu- 
cators, but the texts dealing with this 
subject used about the same language: ob- 
jectives, subject matter, and procedure. 

Regardless of the other authors that are 
very liberal in their argument for informal 
plans, the confusion among beginning 
teachers still exists. The critic teachers 
find the discussions confusing and they are 
unable to know what the student will do 


even though she may bring a few state- 
ments of what might happen in a teaching 
situation jotted on paper for her consider- 
ation. 

The teacher was unable to read the stu- 
dent’s mind and was unwilling to ask her 
for a more detailed statement because of 
the danger that formal, stilted teaching 
would result. The outcomes were little or 
no planning and poor teaching-learning 
situations. The movement of the activity 
had not been thought through carefully, 
either formally or informally, due to the 
lack of knowing how to think an activity 
through before meeting with a group. 

Using the above as an argument that les- 
son plans must be essential, I concluded 
there must be something wrong with the 
teaching concerning lesson plans; or the 
kind of lesson plans required are imprac- 
tical, more theory than anything else, quite 
clear to those who are writing about them, 
and that only the much experienced 
teacher, who probably does not need to 
make plans, can understand the plan that 
student teachers are required to make. 

I decided upon a new approach to my 
teaching of planning an activity with the 
determination to find out why so much 
ado about lesson plans. 

First—The critic teachers and student 
teachers agreed upon a situation that had 
seemingly no relation to prosaic subject 
matter and classroom formality, i.e., teach- 
ing me how to bake a cake. 

Second—I was to be taught the activity 
at this time by the student teachers. 

Third—I might keep a record on the 
blackboard of the entire movement of the 
teaching activities. 

Fourth—The right was reserved by me 
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to assemble things in some order regard- 
less of how they were told to me. 

Fifth—I might ask questions as would 
be expected in any teaching situation with 
children. For example, I asked, ‘‘ What 
learnings do you expect me to have as a 
result of our activities? Shall I list these 
learnings under the learnings most com- 
monly thought of as skills, knowledge, 
habits, and ideals?’’ 

They had not considered learnings— 
the all-important consideration, in my esti- 
mation, in any teaching situation. 

After a few minutes’ conference among 
themselves, they were ready for me to be- 
gin recording what would actually happen, 
plus expected learnings. The result of my 
recording was: first, expected learnings; 
second, the things that they would do to 
teach me how to bake a cake; third, what 
I was expected to do in order to learn to 
bake a cake; fourth, what materials they 
had thought necessary to have on hand for 
carrying on this particular activity; fifth, 
what prosaic subject matter they would 
have to have in order to clarify meanings 
to me in this activity; sixth, evaluation of 
outcomes attained against expected learn- 
ings. 

Let us examine what I had recorded and 
why I had made six divisions when re- 
cording the progress of the activity. The 
record shows: 

Situation.—Mary wants to know how to 
bake a cake. 


1. Expected learnings (please recall this 
division was brought about in answer to my 
first question; my second question divided 
these expected learnings into skills, habits, 
knowledge, and ideals). 

. Teacher activities. 

. Child activities. 

. Materials. 

. Subject matter needed. 

. Check outcomes against expected learn- 
ings. 
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Every teaching situation may not pre- 
sent all of these expected learnings, but 
observations of teaching and learning lead 
me to believe that these learnings are more 
often present than absent. 

For example: a drill type of activity 
may present few opportunities in expected 
learnings in knowledge, but the expected 
learnings in skills may be many, while in 
the information type of activity the knowl- 
edges may be many and the skills may be 
few. 

I wish to make clear that I do not advo- 
eate a form, pattern, or standardization of 
the lesson plan, but I do believe that the 
beginning teacher must think through her 
teaching activity on paper if she is to doa 
good piece of teaching. When she is doing 
this thinking, if she has some feeling for 
putting things in order, she is conserving 
her time so that she may spend more of it 
in real thinking. The form of the record 
I kept on the blackboard was considered of 
little value. Content was the all-important 
consideration, but the content was so as- 
sembled so that it was easy to follow the 
movement of the activity at a glance. 

Teachers are apt to forget that the type 
of activity in which the child is engaged 
demands a specific type of planning. Most 
teachers will tell you, upon questioning 
them, that they expect many learnings 
from an activity but, when they analyze 
the activities of the child and the activities 
of the teacher, there has been little provi- 
sion for learnings. If certain learnings are 
expected from an activity, then most surely 
provision must be made to insure these ex- 
pected learnings. 

For example: How can a teacher expect 
mastery of certain skills, in a drill type of 
activity, if the activities in which the chil- 
dren engage do not provide for repetition? 
Why should a teacher expect habits of ac- 
curacy, speed, and neatness if she makes 
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no provision for practicing these? The 
same is true of the different teaching situa- 
tions. 

A lesson plan is nothing more than think- 
ing an activity through on paper to clarify 
one’s thoughts and assembling these 
thoughts so that they may serve as a guide 
in a teaching-learning situation. 


Epna RIcHMOND, 
Fairmont State Teachers College, 
Fairmont, W. Va. 


REFLECTIONS OF LIBRARY CONTACTS 
IN AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION 


That the elementary school library with 
its program of studies is building for itself 
a prominent place in the present curricu- 
lum, or that leading educators are conduct- 
ing careful studies of the entire field as 
related to school progress, is attested by 
trends in curriculum building and reorgan- 
ization of elementary school programs. The 
elementary library is experiencing acceler- 
ated growth due to its promotion by those 
alert educators who are interested in en- 
richment courses for the young child. 

That libraries have been associated with 
institutions of higher learning, universities 
and colleges, is traditionally true. Gradu- 
ally place was made for libraries in high 
schools; but only in very recent years has 
the attempt been made to place libraries in 
elementary schools as a regular part of the 
daily program. Children’s libraries will 
grow only to the extent that they are con- 
ducted by informed and skilled service, 
provided with a generous collection of good 
books, and ‘‘imbued with the spirit of spa- 
cious and timeless childhood.’’! As a re- 
sult of using the library, ‘‘children come 
to realize that reading is a normal habit 
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which affords much pleasure, gives one 
valuable information, and provides a most 
worthy use of leisure time. They come to 
realize that knowledge is not divided into 
subjects; that a library is a common neces. 
sity. In using the library, skills, habits, 
and appreciations are developed that will 
be of lifelong value.’”” 

This article attempts to set forth very 
briefly interpretations of data that were 
available from the records of a seventh 
grade class in the Henry C. Kumpf School 
(Platoon) in Kansas City, Missouri.? These 
data were secured from scores on the New 
York Survey Test, Literature Information, 
which had been given to all seventh grade, 
freshmen, and sophomore classes in Kansas 
City. The factual material of this test 
came as near to providing a checking de- 
vice on a wide range of reading material as 
any test that could be found except the 
History-Literature Information unit of 
the Stanford Achievement, which had been 
given in October of the same year. 

Table I presents data from 83 pupils 
constituting the two sections of the sev- 
enth grade of the Henry C. Kumpf School. 
The city-wide results, together with find- 
ings from the check-up throughout the na- 
tion, gave ample basis for comparisons. 
It was found that the median score for the 
sophomores in the white schools and the 
median score for the freshmen in the white 
schools were above the nation-wide 
medians; and the 7A pupils were 3.1 points 
above the nation-wide medians. The 7A 
pupils in the colored schools scored 0.1 
point above the median obtained from the 
nation at large. The freshmen and sopho- 
mores in the colored schools were much 
below the nation-wide medians. The 
range in abilities on this test is found to 
be quite great. 


1 Moore, A. C., ‘*Touchstones for the Children’s Library.’’ Bookman, 63: 579-586 (July, 1926). 
* Fifth Yearbook, Department of Superintendence: Foreword. 
*The writer was formerly librarian at the Henry C. Kumpf School. 
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TABLE I TABLE II 
Score Frequency Score Frequency 
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Median, 29 








Exact median, 25.9; approximate median, 26 





Tabulations are presented in Table I for 
the seventh grade group of 83 at Kumpf— 
37 girls and 46 boys. The 7A pupils of 
this school scored 0.5 points above the city 
median and 3.6 points above that of the 
nation. A wide range in scores is pre- 
sented in Table I, 42-12, the highest pos- 
sible score being 48. It should, however, 
at this point be mentioned that the nation- 
wide median was secured for the most part 
from eight-year elementary school organ- 
izations, while Kansas City maintains only 
seven grades in its elementary plan of 
organization. 

Table II presents data on 51 seventh 
grade pupils who had been given library 
training and regular library contacts over 
a period of four consecutive years. The 
median of 29 is found to be 6.6 points 
above that of the nation and 3.5 points 
above the city median for 7A pupils. It 
was found that the girls went higher in 
the tabulations given in Table II than 
when retained in the ‘‘all class’’ arrange- 
ment that is presented in Table I; their 





median score fell in the 30 interval while 
the boys dropped three points lower to the 
interval including 27; however, while the 
girls’ median was slightly higher than that 
of the boys, their scores filled the com- 
plete range, 42-16. 


TABLE III 








Score Frequency 
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Median, 22; exact median, 21.34 





Table III gives data on 32 pupils not 
included in Table II but who do consti- 
tute a part of Table I. The range of scores 
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is more limited than one notes in either 
Table I or Table II; scores in Table III 
are from 32-12, or a range of 20, less than 
half the entire range afforded by the test. 
The highest score is 10 less than the high- 
est of Table I or Table II. The median 
falls at 22 for this group; this makes it 
0.4 point below that of the nation and 3.5 
points below the city median. 

If findings in this simple information 
test mean anything, does it not seem fair to 
conclude that directed reading over a 
period of years is placing the children in 
contact with what is considered good lit- 
erature? Yet, on the other hand, this test 
reveals the same situation in literature that 
one finds in other subjects, namely, that 
the lower one-fourth of the pupils score 
exceedingly low. One is unable to make 
specific recommendations for remedying 
this situation. However, the constant ap- 
pearance of this situation in new tests, as 
well as in older ones, indicates that the 
school is failing to reach the lower one- 
third or one-fourth of its pupils. 

It is difficult to believe that these low 
scores are due wholly to lack of ability on 
the part of the pupils in mastering the ma- 
terial. The results on the Literature In- 
formation test depend upon the wide read- 
ing of the pupil and the pupil’s ability to 
remember isolated facts. While this lower 
one-fourth may include some pupils of low 
ability, the probabilities are that the lower 
one-fourth is made up of pupils whose at- 
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titude toward school work is not of the 
highest order—that is, pupils who are jp. 
different in applying themselves in a whole. 
hearted manner. 

That the assumption of the foregoing 
bears a strong element of truth can be 


verified by one closely in touch with the] 


schoolroom situation. The whole matter 
resolves itself into a problem of arousing 
interest on the part of these indifferent boys 
and girls. Can it be that the material and 
methods used fail to arouse and stimulate 
the interest of a considerable number of 
our pupils? Kumpf School shows com. 
mendable progress in that its scores rose 
above the city median in an ‘‘all class” 
score of 0.5 points, and the selected group 
of 51 who had been in direct contact with 
a library set-up scored 3.5 points above. 
In each of the groupings presented in 
Table I, Table II, and Table III Kumpf 
scores well above the nation-wide medians. 
Carefully organized library programs in 
elementary schools that are conducted by 
sympathetic guides are bound to pay 
dividends in creating interest in the best 
in literature at an age that means much 
in the direction of youth activities. Proper 
direction in the formative years builds 
strong reserves that will be real bulwarks 
in ‘‘stemming the tide’’ in our inevitably 
increasing leisure. 
Ruts E. Norris, 
Northeast Junior High School, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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A JOB AT HAND 











Attention is called in our review col- 
umns to the findings of the Motion Picture 
Research Council. It is not easy to over- 
state the importance of these. Childhood 
and youth are being deeply and perma- 
nently affected by the cinema and not for 
good. What do the schools intend to do 
about it? 

Of course teachers may talk to their 
pupils about plays, photo and other, and 
attempt to build up artistic and ethical 
standards. But so long as there are very 
few plays or pictures to be seen that even 
approximate these standards and yet the 
adults in the community flock to see them, 
the children will see them too. What else 
is there to do anyway in the crowded city? 
One must have a little excitement, must he 
not? 

Now is the time when city-wide and 
country-wide organizations of neighbor- 
hood councils should be going into action. 
One influence would make itself felt in 
Hollywood irresistably—a drop in receipts 
at the box offices of the moving picture 
theatres. Let a dozen fair-sized towns 
unite in serving notice on the companies 
that patronage would practically cease at 
the local theatres until real reform had 
been instituted and the magnates would sit 
up and take notice. 

The key to the situation is the method 
of booking. A neighborhood theatre is 
usually under contract to take all of its 
pictures from particular companies and to 
take a certain number each year. Fre- 
quently not even the names of the pictures 
that are to be shown are known in advance, 
to say nothing of their nature. The real 
estate of the movie business is largely in 
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the hands of big companies; the entertain- 
ment is almost wholly controlled by them. 

Agitation for legislation is not the an- 
swer. This would simply provide more 
lucrative opportunities for clever and un- 
scrupulous lawyers. We have far too many 
such opportunities now. The public taste 
and the public conscience must be appealed 
to. The facts are beginning to be known; 
they should be widely disseminated. Then 
neighborhood organizations should serve 
notice on the producers that they will cease 
to attend the local theatres unless the local 
managers are set free to exhibit such pic- 
tures as parents are willing that their 
children should see. Fortunate is the 
neighborhood which has at this juncture a 
well-organized parent-teacher association 
ready to take on the responsibility involved 
in this program. 

J. F. H. 


RESEARCH IN SUPERVISION 


Once in the dear dead days of long ago, 
which, like the snows of yesteryear, have 
long since passed to wherever it is that 
last year’s snows and discarded razor 
blades do pass, we (editorial usage) re- 
ceived one of those soul-searing shocks so 
disturbing to the serenity of one’s spirit, 
so devastating to one’s devotion to the finer 
values of life. We were about four at the 
time, as yet unscathed by knowledge of the 
hollowness of the world’s pleasures, the 
tinseled falseness of its illusions. 

Wondering why our beloved Dad did not 
join the joyous group around the Christ- 
mas tree, we slipped upstairs in search of 
data. There he stood in a red suit and 
black boots, trying desperately to festoon 
long white whiskers as concealment for his 
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own beautifully brown and beautifully 
British Dundrearys. 

Enlightenment came in one blinding 
flash! It was a gestalt, an insight, an im- 
mediate perception of the situation as a 
whole, with all attendant implications and 
connotations. 

There was no Santa Claus! 

The pain in our little heart was not as- 
suaged even by the generous gifts from 
Santa Claus’ pack. Spiritual unease and 
soul-searching for support in this hour of 
erashing values and illusions continued for 
a long time—four hours or more. It disap- 
peared shortly after the third helping of 
plum pudding—the helping we slipped into 
the pantry and stole when everyone 
thought we were in bed. Spiritual malaise 
was soon replaced by a physical one. At- 
tention was transferred from things spir- 
itual and eternal to things material and 
temporal. When storm and stress were 
over, when health and strength had re- 
turned, it was morning—and with the 
dawn came hope. But the hope was vain! 
One of life’s values, one of the things men 
cherish and live by, was gone. Never 
again would the Christmastide be as joy- 
ous, the world as sweet as before. 

And now, in our old age, as we sit in 
the sunshine after long and arduous serv- 
ice, at a time when we should be cultivating 
that peacefulness and serenity of soul 
which comes from reflection upon the good, 
the true, and the beautiful, comes another 
shattering shock. One of the few remain- 
ing illusions in our spiritual structure is 
rudely snatched from us, not by malignant 
forces of evil but, as before, by esteemed 
and beloved colleagues, men with whom we 
have broken bread and for whom we have 
bought ice cream sodas. Unaware that the 
dread wings of the black bird of sorrow 
were hovering over us, we innocently picked 
up the October issue of the Review of Edu- 
cational Research, an erudite and esoteric 
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publication. With the same joyous antici. 
pation with which we once greeted Christ. 
mas we read the title, a summary of re. 
search investigations on ‘‘ Psychology of 
Learning, General Methods of Teaching, 
and Supervision.’’ But, as we read, our 
heart grew heavy within us, the sun no 
longer warmed our thinning blood, the 
song of the birds lost its melody, the per. 
fume of the roses its savor. Not a single 
solitary research investigation in super. 
vision was listed! And in the preface the 
learned and distinguished scholars make 
fearless statement of fact. 

There is no such thing as research in 
supervision ! 

Sadly we realized that another blow had 
fallen, that life hereafter would be emptier 
and narrower. No research in supervision! 
Another illusion gone—and in such times 
as these, when supervisors are living 
largely on illusions. There is no plum pud- 
ding these depression days—little enough 
bread and butter! 

Eheu fugaces! Alas and alack! Well, 
it was a good old illusion while it lasted. 
Poor old research-in-supervision! Gone! 
Departed! Kaput! Into the limbo with 
all those other values—Santa Claus, the 
bull market, faith in the dollar, the two-car 
family, democracy, the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment! We can now put away our instru- 
ments for determining objectivity, reliabil- 
ity, and validity. Let them gather dust 
with the tin soldiers and the little toy dog. 

But, as on that cold and snowy Christ- 
mas morning of long ago, hope again arises 
—and this time perhaps with reason. Not 
yet shall the supervisors go into mourn- 
ing. The ashes in the alley are wet and 
sackcloth is not being worn this season. 
Not yet shall we give way to shrill ulula- 
tions of grief. Not yet shall the welkin 
ring with our anguish. Nor shall we retire 
from the research field to that lonely and 
vast wilderness where the columbine twin- 
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eth and the whang doodle mourneth eter- 
nally for her first-born. No! Supervisors, 
let us face the future with fortitude. Even 
as the rosy-fingered dawn dispels the 
gloom of night, may the future dispel our 
grief. One tiny suspicion may blossom 
into hope, into fact. The eminent and 
esteemed compilers of the Review say there 
js no research in supervision. Let us not 
arouse hope unduly, but—perhaps—maybe 
—peradventure—perchance—just possibly 
and deo volente—the committee is wrong. 
W. H. B. 


YEARBOOK OF THE MICHIGAN 
PRINCIPALS 

The Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the Michigan Education As- 
sociation now has six yearbooks to its 
eredit. This record is probably unsur- 
passed by any group of principals in the 
country except that in Chicago, one of the 
oldest, and the National Department itself. 

The current yearbook bears the arresting 
title, Rethinking Supervision, and in part 
is an attack upon the same problem faced 
by the Sixth Yearbook of the Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion! Part One deals with ‘‘Codperation 
—A Process for Reorganization.’’ The 
opening chapter, by Miss Edith M. Bader, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools in 
Ann Arbor, on ‘‘ Reconstruction of Super- 
vision—A Challenge,’’ as well as that by 
Miss Nellie Haley, Director of Elementary 
Edueation in Saginaw, are both concerned 
with the problem of unity of effort. Miss 
Bader holds that supervision is as yet im- 
mature in its functioning and immature in 
its organization. It must be guided by a 
basic philosophy on which the members of 
the supervisory and teaching groups are 
in substantial agreement. This can come 
about only through free interaction of 
minds and genuine desire for codperation. 

1 Effective Instructional Leadership. 
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Miss Haley contributes an abstract of 
certain chapters in a book of readings in 
philosophy of education by Dr. S. A. 
Courtis, in which definite steps that may 
be taken to harmonize conflicts are set 
down. This is supplemented by a brief 
summary of Elliott’s Process of Group 
Thinking, by Miss Lula A. Reed, super- 
visor of the elementary schools in Jack- 
son, Michigan. 

The remaining sections of the yearbook 
are on ‘‘Major Problems’’ and ‘‘Critical 
Appraisal.’’ In these such matters as free- 
dom, promotion, health, and rating of 
teachers are treated by various writers, for 
the most part principals. The concluding 
article, a critical reaction to the entire 
volume, by Dr. Courtis, is a stimulating 
piece of writing. After commending the 
book as a whole and expressing special 
appreciation of Miss Bader’s contribution, 
he proceeds to the question of what phi- 
losophy we should have as a people and 
what part education should have in creat- 
ing it. 

The yearbook, as Courtis says, is much 
better than the average of such produc- 
tions. It was carefully planned and edited. 
Contributions were obtained from those 
who could make them, irrespective of the 
type of position they happened to hold. 
The Department deserves congratulations 
on a fine professional achievement. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATION BY 
VARIOUS HANDS 

Bibliography No. 12 of the Office of Edu- 
eation consists of ‘‘Good References on 
Elementary Language Education.’’ The 
compiler, Miss Annie Reynolds, Associate 
Specialist in School Supervision, has not 
made a special point of research. This is 
just as well. The line between research 
and studies not research becomes fainter 
and fainter. The main headings under 
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which the references are grouped are: Crea- 
tive Work, Curriculum, General Refer- 
ences, Grammar, Research and Investiga- 
tions, and Teaching Techniques. Periodi- 
cals are represented as well as books, and 
excellent annotations are supplied. 


Another useful document from the Office 
of Education is Miss Katherine M. Cook’s 
report on ‘‘The Education of Teachers and 
the Financial Crisis.’’ This shows what 
the situation was before the depression and 
compares with this the economies made 
through state-wide policies and within the 
several teacher-training institutions. In 
the opinion of the correspondents, decided 
advance in policies has been made in many 
states. 


Two installments of the report of the Na- 
tional Survey of the Education of Teach- 
ers are at hand. Both deal with curricula. 
Professor Earle U. Rugg of the State 
Teachers College at Greeley, Colorado, pre- 
sents in tabular form a large body of facts 
as to personnel, aims of the courses given, 
views as to the place of special courses, 
four-year programs, and like matters. A 
supplementary report on similar issues in 
departments of education in colleges and 
universities has been compiled by Professor 
W. E. Peik, of the University of Minnesota. 
Both reports will be carefully examined by 
all who are interested in the training of 
teachers. 


The News Bulletin of the Society for 
Curriculum Study, under date of November 
27, makes available another list of selected 
courses of study, courses published in 1932- 
1933. The list was compiled by Professor 
Herbert Bruner, Mr. Arthur V. Linden, 
and others working in the Curriculum 
Bureau at Teachers College. The titles are 
grouped according to subjects and by ad- 
ministrative levels. This number of the 
bulletin contains also advance announce- 
ments of the February meeting of the So- 
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ciety, the program for which is in charge 
of Dr. Paul Hanna. A few copies of this 
issue of the Bulletin are available at 30 
cents a copy. Address Professor Henry 
Harap, Western Reserve University, Cleve. 
land, Ohio. 


The latest issue of the Maryland School 
Bulletin to reach the editorial desk is called 
‘‘Science in the Elementary School.’’ This 
is a course of study made up of units of 


work for grades 1 to 7. These units are} 


larger than those suggested in the earlier 
courses in this field and are very promising 
as indicating that elementary science may 
at last attain to a place in common school 
instruction to some degree commensurate 
with its importance. The list of new 
courses in this field, several of them very 
good indeed, which is included in the Mary- 
land School Bulletin, suggests the same 
thing. Almost all of them reflect the in- 
fluence of the Tentative Course worked 
out by Dr. Gerald S. Craig. 


An account of a school experiment in the 
development of a teaching unit in science 
directed by Dr. A. W. Hurd, a member of 
the staff, has been published by Teachers 
College for the Institute of School Experi- 
mentation. The topic, ‘‘Electricity in 
Community,’’ was handled by a number of 
high school teachers of physics and the re- 
sults of their efforts were studied and in- 
terpreted by Dr. Hurd. The direction 
sheets used are reproduced so that follow- 
up of the experiment is possible. Copies of 
the report may be obtained from Dr. Hurd, 
433 West 128rd Street, New York City, 
for 60 cents, plus 3 cents for postage. 


The Seattle Public Schools now have an 
‘‘integrated course of study in English 
language and composition for the kinder- 
garten and succeeding twelve grades.’ 
By this is meant a continuous course pre- 
pared by a single committee. The material 
offered is referred to as supplementary to 
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the courses already in use and is concerned 
with pivotal matters rather than details. 

The director of the Ohio State University 
School, Mr. Edwin S. Burdell, writes in- 
terestingly of two six weeks’ sessions of a 
school for the unemployed. The first ses- 
sion opened April 24 and closed June 2 
and enrolled 1,001 persons in 79 courses. 
This was followed by a summer session. 
The character of the student body was care- 
fully studied and the facts are set forth in 
descriptive and tabular form. The evolu- 
tion of the work is given concreteness by 
many personal testimonies, adding the 
human touch. The report is called An Ad- 
venture in Education for the Unemployed. 

The present widespread interest in the 
social studies will provide a welcome for 
the revised edition of a Bibliography on 
the Teaching of the Social Studies, by Mr. 
Edgar C. Bye, of the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Montclair, New Jersey. The bibli- 
ography is well arranged and annotated 
and it contains an index. The publishers 
are the H. W. Wilson Company. 

Research Monograph Number Five of 
the American Child Health Association is 
entitled An Evaluation of School Health 
Procedures. This is non-technical in char- 
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acter and aims to assist educators in gen- 
eral in carrying forward the school health 
program which the society has developed. 
It will be found useful in the process of 
formulating plans, setting up standards, 
and appraising the activities of schools and 
school systems with regard to the health of 
school children. 


YEARBOOK OF THE DAYTON PRINCIPALS 


The Fourth Yearbook of the Principals 
and Supervisors Association of Dayton, 
Ohio, contains studies in organization made 
by members of the Association. Research 
looking toward the improvement of the 
local school system became a vital part of 
the work of this group in 1927 and has 
been steadily pursued. 

The topics and problems treated in the 
Fourth Yearbook are: departmentalization, 
administrative and instructional units, in- 
dividualization, the activity curriculum, 
personnel, and supervision. The papers 
and reports were brought together by the 
educational committee under the chairman- 
ship of Miss Maude L. Rupel. Superin- 
tendent Claude B. Courter contributed the 
introduction. 

J. F. H. 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING, DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS 
AND DIRECTORS OF INSTRUCTION 
Cleveland, Ohio 
February 27 - 28, 1934 


Principal Themes: ‘How to Use the Scientific Method to Promote 
Teacher Growth” 


“The Redirection of the Educational Program to 
Meet the Needs of the Present Crisis”’ 


Luncheon Meeting: Hotel Statler, February 27, at 12:15 p.m. 
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THE SCHOOLS AND CURRENT ENGLISH 
USAGE 


In May, 1918, the late Dr. Sterling A. 
Leonard published in the English Journal 
an article on ‘‘Old Purist Junk.’’ This 
was the beginning of a systematic cam- 
paign which he continued throughout his 
life against the traditional school prac- 
tice of correcting usages that are and in 
numerous instances always have been ac- 
ceptable to educated people. His doctor’s 
dissertation, prepared under the direction 
of Professor Krapp of Columbia Uni- 
versity, was entitled The Doctrine of Cor- 
rectness in English Usage, 1700-1800. As 
chairman of a committee of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, he played 
the chief rdle in the preparation of several 
reports dealing with various aspects of 
usage. 

His last contribution was a monograph 
on Current English Usage, unfinished at 
the time of his death. This was also pre- 
pared under the auspices of the National 
Council and was completed by Mr. George 
C. Johnson and Mr. Blandford Jennings. 
It was edited for publication by Miss Ruth 
Mary Weeks, past president, Mr. W. Wil- 
bur Hatfield, secretary, Mr. H. D. Roberts, 
chairman of the Committee on Publica- 
tions, and others of his associates in the 
Council. 

This monograph is a scholarly and well- 
arranged report of an investigation and 
was authorized for publication by the 
Board of Directors of the Council as the 
first fruits of a program of research which 
the Council has instituted. It is not to 
be confused with reports of opinion as to 
what shall be taught by committees that 


merely reflect their own personal predilee. 
tions. In approving it for publication the 
Council took no stand whatever as to what 
use should be made of it by any school or 
school system. It appears to include a 
body of facts obtained by investigation that 
should be generally known. 

The ground covered comprises punctua- 
tion and grammar. These two topics are 
obviously not all that would appear in a 
comprehensive study of usage. Even 
within its limitations, however, the mono- 
graph runs to over 230 pages. The method 
employed in gathering data was that of 
appeal to competent judges—the jury 
method. The judges of usage in punctua- 
tion were chosen from both England and 
America and were drawn from the ranks 
of book publishers and editors of maga- 
zines and newspapers. In all, 144 usable 
replies were made to the questionnaire sent 
out. This contained some 81 examples, ar- 
rived at by a preliminary investigation 
carried out with the aid of members of the 
Council. The purposes set up were, first, 
to show what the trends in current usage 
are and how they accord with the rules 
taught in schools; second, to bring to light 
diversity of usage; and, third, to develop 
criteria as a basis for making decisions re- 
garding usage. 

In the case of grammar, the codperation 
of a larger and more diverse group of 
judges was sought. Not only were linguistic 
experts appealed to but also well-known 
authors, leading business men, members of 
the Modern Language Association, and 
editors of well-known publications, as well 
as teachers of English and of English 
speech. Some 230 usages were submitted 


1Current English Usage. By Sterling A. Leonard. Chicago: National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
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to the judges and their replies were so 
tabulated as to make it possible to record 
each item as either established, disputable, 
or illiterate. Items approved by at least 
75 per cent of the judges and disapproved 
by not more than 25 per cent were called 
established. Each item is printed in the 
report with the vote upon it, and significant 
comments from individual judges. The 
distinction between literary and colloquial 
) usages is set up throughout. 

The conclusions which appeared justi- 
fiable in the light of the facts are stated 
for punctuation under the head of ‘‘Some 
Practical Classroom Considerations’’ and 
for grammar under ‘‘ Practical Conclusions 
asto Grammar and Usage.’’ The statements 
made under these heads are temperate and 
cautious. The teacher is advised to stress 
the usages upon which the judges are 
agreed and to avoid dogmatism in regard 
to usages upon which the judges are 
divided. Even a cursory glance at the 
report will disclose the fact that many 
usages which competent judges regard as 
correct are now objected to by teachers. 
No hasty conclusions should be drawn, 
however, from the report. It is a care- 
fully executed plan for getting the facts 
and it should be examined in the same 
painstaking fashion in which it was made. 
Vested interests of one sort and another 
will be disturbed, but unless the present- 
day emphasis on the use of scientific 
method is only for the box-office, our 
serious workers in education will weleome 
this excellent study and will seek to profit 
by it. 

This appears to have been the spirit 
actuating the Wisconsin English Teachers 
Association, which has issued a supple- 
mental report on ‘‘English Usage as a 
Teaching Problem.’’? This report presents 
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a practical working program, prefaced by 
an excellent discussion of theories of Eng- 
lish usage, levels of usage, and kindred 
topics. The bibliography appended will be 
highly useful. Separate chapters are de- 
voted to the elementary schools, to junior 
high schools, and to senior high schools. 


J. F. H. 


CHILDREN AND THE MOVIES 


With money supplied by the Payne Fund, 
the Motion Picture Research Council has 
nearly completed an extensive investiga- 
tion of the effect of the commercial moving 
picture on children and young people. The 
facts gathered by sociologists from several 
universities working under the direction 
of Professor Charters of Ohio University 
are being gathered into a series of scien- 
tific monographs, one of which is intended 
to serve as a general summary. 

A popular presentation of the facts, in 
a separate volume, has also been made by 
Mr. Henry J. Forman for the Council, and 
this should be widely circulated, particu- 
larly among parents. From it the general 
reader can easily learn what proportion of 
movie patrons are children of various ages, 
how often they attend, what they actually 
see when they go, how long they remember 
what they see, and what physical, emo- 
tional, and moral effects the movies have 
upon them. Most readers will be surprised 
to learn how large a proportion of those 
who visit the moving picture houses week 
by week are children, how little of what 
they see is adapted to them and yet how 
much of it they actually understand, and 
especially how powerfully and lastingly 
they are influenced. Many persons have 
had a vague impression that the ‘‘movies’’ 
at the present time constitute a social prob- 


2 Wisconsin Report on English Usage. Wisconsin English Teachers Association, State Teachers Col- 
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lem of importance, but few have realized 
the acuteness and the tremendous serious- 
ness of that problem. Even a hasty read- 
ing of Mr. Forman’s book will leave no 
doubt that the problem is both acute and 
serious. 

He does not attempt to offer a solution. 
Indeed the Council itself appears to be 
uncertain as yet regarding the way out. 
It has but little hope that the movie mag- 
nates will themselves see the light and 
change their ways. Something can be 
done through educating youth in the high 
schools to a critical appreciation of moving 
pictures. For this purpose a monograph 
by Mr. Edgar Dale* has been included in 
the series of volumes embodying the report 
of the Council. The approach is by way 
of a discussion of how pictures are made. 
Much interesting information is presented 
and no doubt the enjoyment of the ‘‘art’’ 
of the moving picture will be made more 
intelligent by a study of this book. 

Some fundamental questions, however, 
are hardly touched upon. One must in- 
quire with regard to a play, not merely 
‘““Was it well done?’’ but ‘‘Was it worth 
doing?’’ Undoubtedly the producers have 
in their employ directors, actors, and 
camera men who are very skilful. But 
what of the ‘‘book,’’ or, as they say, the 
scenario? In practice this is very fre- 
quently little more than a series of ‘‘gags”’ 
or stunts by the time the various members 
of the staff get through tinkering with it. 
Of drama as a unified, consistent picture 
of life, the producers appear to know little 
and care less. They seek merely to draw 
the crowd and they believe that thrills, 
especially those connected with physical 
daring, danger, crime, and sex, will do 
this. So long as the people appear to 
prefer the sensational, however shoddy or 


‘The Appreciation of Moving Pictures. 
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By Edgar Dale. 
5 The Jacket Library, Sherman F. Mittell, Editor. 


salacious, so long the big companies yij] 
continue to emphasize it. 

This is the fundamental problem which 
education must solve, and schools must at. 
tack it directly. It is not enough to direct 
the attention of the student to good pho. 
tography and good acting. He must learn 
to distinguish a good play as a whole from 
a poor one and to prefer the good. The pity 
is that so few really good plays are avail. 
able as examples, even for adults. At any 
rate they can go with their children to see 
Disney’s Three Little Pigs. It is too 
bad that the few good movies of the past 
to which Mr. Dale refers cannot be re. 
vived to accompany Voltaire and Little 
Women. 


J. F. H. 


THE JACKET LIBRARY 

The National Home Library Foundation 
is performing a valuable service in sponsor- 
ing the publication of good books in flex. 
ible bindings at low prices. Travelers in 
European countries have frequently re- 
marked upon the fact that books rather 
than newspapers and magazines were seen 
in the hands of the natives who accom- 
panied them on the trains. They them- 
selves have been delighted to purchase the 
Tauchnitz or other editions of books of 
permanent value at slight cost. 

The Jacket Library® is planned with a 
view to providing similar opportunities 
for good reading in our own country. It 
is issued with the advice of an excellent 
committee, headed by Mrs. Cora Wilson 
Stewart, famed for her development of 
moonlight schools for adults, and including 
such other well-known persons as James 


Truslow Adams, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 


John Dewey, Eugene O’Neill, Robert A. 


Maemillan Company, 1933. 
The National Home Library Foundation, Wash- 
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Milliken, and Roscoe Pound. Among the 
titles now available are Tales of Sherlock 
Holmes, Pére Goriot, Under the Green- 
wood Tree, Cyrano de Bergerac, Adven- 
tures of Tom Sawyer, The Golden Treas- 
ury, Alice in Wonderland, Treasure 
Island, and The New Testament. The 
home office of the Foundation is in Wash- 
ington, D. C.; an office for Information 
Service is maintained in the Times Build- 
ing, New York City. 


J. F. H. 


AN INVESTIGATION OF THE PHILOSOPH- 
ICAL VIEWS OF TEACHERS OF EDUCATION 

Doctors’ dissertations in the field of 
philosophy of education are few and far 
between. The fashion of the time runs to 
studies of facts as to finance, pupil popula- 
tions, techniques of organization and man- 
agement, and other like manageable mat- 
ters. Views on freedom, motivation, and 
the nature and purpose of education are 
commonly regarded as too personal and 
subjective to lend themselves to scientific 
research. Dr. Peterson’s dissertation® 
shows that this attitude is unjustified. 
Search for truth, if properly conducted, 
will prove rewarding, even if pursued in 
such a field as that of current philosophies 
of education. 

What this investigation did was to per- 
feet an instrument with which to ‘‘place’’ 
the individual as to his views and then to 
apply it to a representative group of 
normal schools, teachers’ colleges, and de- 
partments of education. These preliminary 
tryouts were made in order to establish 
the validity and reliability of the instru- 
ment to be used. Then the present trends 
were ascertained and presented by exposi- 


% ' tory and statistical methods. 
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We are now able to say, for example, 
that the teachers at present engaged in 
training others to teach ‘‘are definitely op- 
posed to a plan which would aim to in- 
doctrinate a pupil with fixed and unchang- 
ing notions with regard to citizenship.”’ 
At the same time, a majority vote against 
having more discussion in the classroom 
concerning the relations of capital and 
labor. Perhaps the most striking result of 
the study is the evidence that there is much 
inconsistency in the views of teachers on 
educational-social questions; they have not 
thought things through, but on many ques- 
tions are influenced by unidentified preju- 
dices. 

This is one of the most significant of 
recent studies to come from our schools of 
education. It calls attention to the possi- 
bilities in a neglected field. It tends to 
restore balance as between mere fact-find- 
ing and searching analysis and interpreta- 
tion. Teachers of education will find in 
it a challenge to their own positions and 
a help in self-analysis. The technique em- 
ployed will lend itself to practical use in 
teacher-training institutions and in the 
supervision of teachers in service as well. 


J. F. H. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


In the Twelfth Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals,’ ele- 
mentary school libraries, their status, or- 
ganization, administration, functions, prac- 
tices, supervision, and appraisal are ably 
discussed in short articles by school and 
library officials who are well known in their 
respective fields. The volume will repay 
eareful study. The form of the book, con- 
taining as it does a résumé in which ‘‘an 
attempt is made to touch upon the major 


* Philosophies of Education Current in the Preparation of Teachers in the United States. By Francis 


E. Peterson. 
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Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. 
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contributions of each author and oc- 
easionally to raise pertinent questions,’’ 
and in which, by index numbers in the 
text, reference is made to the full articles 
is exceedingly helpful in such a study. 

The volume will interest librarians, but 
its chief use is in its suggestions for ad- 
ministrators who have no school libraries 
or who desire to improve those they have. 

The Committee is to be congratulated 
upon having brought together in one vol- 
ume the thoughts of so many experts, 
widely separated both geographically and 
in point of view. 


Grace L. ALDRICH 


ON LIBRARY WORK WITH CHILDREN 


Much useful information as to children’s 
reading will be found in the Children’s 
Inbrary Yearbook, Number Four.’ In it 
children’s librarians speak out of their ex- 
perience about histories for young people, 
books in science for elementary schools, 
newer interpretations of epic heroes, the 
little theatre, and pictures for children. 
Methods of dealing with children in the 
library are not neglected and library serv- 
ice for Indian children and Negro children 
receives special mention. A new annotated 
bibliography of children’s literature is of- 
fered by Sister Mary C. Deveraux and a 
directory of children’s librarians by states 
invites to correspondence concerning 
troublesome questions. 

In company with all of its predecessors, 
this valuable compilation should be found 
in every professional library for teachers. 

J. F. H. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
EDUCATION AND THE NEW DEAL 
A searching analysis of the current po- 


litical and economic situation and its bear- 
ing upon education is contributed by Dean 


8 Children’s Library Yearbook, Number Four. 
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Russell to Teachers College Record foy} the 
November. The approach is historical ang} hig 
parallels are cited from our own past and) me 
from that of France and other nations, 
The writer’s chief concern is with the ques. 
tion of how our social problems can be : 
solved in such a way as to preserve our’ Dt! 
liberty. Dictatorships appear invariably, of 
to end in tyranny. They are brought on} St 
by ignorance and consequent civic incom.? th 
petence on the part of the people. Hence, 8 
the ultimate solution of our difficulties P* 
must be found in universal education. This: ¢! 
must be far more thorough and funda.’ th 
mental than it is at present. It must in. ™ 
clude the continuing education of adults? 2 
as well as that of children and youth. And } 2 
yet we are faced with curtailment of edu-| 
cational opportunities and in some states! T 
by almost complete breakdown. The writer! t 
believes that only substantial aid from the | se 
government can meet the crisis. What task’ 2 
could be more patriotic than that of bring-) ¢ 
ing Learning to the support of Liberty, of | 
increasing the general intelligence so that! ¢ 
there may be wise followers as well as wise | ° 
leaders ? , I 





BUREAU OF RESEARCH IN BALTIMORE 


After a lapse of a year, because of lack 
of funds, publication of the Baltimore | ! 
Bulletin of Education was resumed in| ‘§ 
November. The editors hope that a bi-| t 
monthly schedule can be maintained. The | ‘ 
Director, Dr. John L. Stenquist, gives an } : 
informing summary of the work done by | ° 
his department, which is that of Measure- | ' 
ments, Statistics, and Research. This in- | | 
cludes the study of the individual pupil as 
the basic unit in the school system, the 
training of the instructional corps in the 
use of objective measures, the carrying out 
of testing programs, and the preparation 
of curriculum and other materials. It is 
gratifying to learn that a sub-committee of 
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the Baltimore Board of Education has 
| highly commended the work of this depart- 
ment and urged increased support for it. 


STUDENTS BUILD A CURRICULUM 





An article by Miss Dora Willson and 


our’ Dr. E. L. Terman in the November issue 
bly, of the Clearing House is entitled, ‘‘Dare 
on} Students Build the Curriculum ?’’ We learn 
m.? that a small group of pupils of high school 
nee} age in the Ulverston School at Swarthmore, 


ties 


Pennsylvania, did actually work out a pro- 


his, gram in the social studies for a period of 


da.| thirteen weeks. 


Two periods of fifty-five 


in. minutes each were devoted to the work 
Its f every school day. The starting point was 


nd } eurrent events, from which the group 
jy.| worked back to history for orientation. 
tes| Thus the French Revolution came in for 
ter| two weeks of study as to causes and con- 
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sequences. Afterward, the evolution in the 
nineteenth century of other European 
countries was traced. Individual papers 
setting forth the results of study of special 
topics were prepared and the development 
of new social interests seems to have 
resulted. 


PROGRESSIVE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The November issue of Progressive 
Education is given over to the secondary 
schools. Several of the articles relate to 
the attempts of certain schools and groups 
of schools to work out new programs and 
at the same time continue to articulate 
with the colleges. The most specific of 
these is that by President Leigh of Ben- 
nington College, in which the plans of 
twenty-seven senior high schools codperat- 


ing with the Aikin Commission on the Re-: 
» lation of School and College are summar- 


ized. Three types of curriculum appear 
to be distinguishable: (1) The Culture- 
Epoch (sic) Organization, (2) Organiza- 
tion in a Few Broad Fields, and (3) 
Organization to Meet Individual Interests 
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and Needs. Each of these types is described 
in some detail. The article continues with 
an account of the ‘‘Place of Subject Mat- 
ter’’—social studies, English, ete.—and the 
introduction of new methods. 


COOPERATION OF PARENT AND TEACHER 


The December installment of a series of 
articles on ‘‘Child Accounting,’’ which 
Mr. Charles L. Mosher of the New York 
State Education Department is writing for 
New York State Education, presents a 
good example of the newer sort of report 
card and discusses its use and value. Ex- 
amples are chosen from the plan followed 
in the Milton School in Rye, New York. 
These include a preliminary report, to be 
made at the end of the first two weeks of 
school, an Attitude Record, Citizenship 
Record, Report of Work, and Health Ree- 
ord. The forms are accompanied by ex- 
planations to parents of their purpose and 
use. In place of the traditional numerical 
rating, symbols to indicate Excellence, 
Satisfaction, Doubt, and Failure are em- 
ployed. The article also includes sugges- 
tions for reports from parents somewhat 
like those now commonly asked for by the 
nursery schools. 


A SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARY READING 


For several years a committee of prin- 
cipals and teachers in Paterson, New 
Jersey, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Frank M. Rich, has been investigating the 
general reading of children in the ele- 
mentary schools. The latest findings of 
this study are reported by Mr. Rich in 
American Childhood for November. The 
voluntary choices of the pupils were re- 
corded and the reading difficulties of the 
books used were appraised. The commit- 
tee now offers a ‘‘Classified List of Books 
for Classroom Libraries’’ arranged by 
topics and by grades. Only grades two and 
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three are represented in this article; 
similar lists for grades four, five, and six 
have already been included in reading 
books compiled by Mr. Rich. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Secondary Education. By Thomas H. Briggs. 
New York: Maemillan Co., 1933. Pp. 577. 
$2.50. 

Psychology and the New Education. By S. L. 
Pressey. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1933. Pp. 594. $2.25. 

The Administration of Mathematics in Sec- 
ondary Schools. By Ernst R. Breslich. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933. 
Pp. 407. $3.00. 

A New World in the Making—An International 
Survey of the New Education. By Wyatt 
Rawson. New Education Fellowship, 29 
Tavistock Square, London, W. C. 1, 1933. 
Pp. 365. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Fusion of Social Studies in Junior High 


Schools. By Howard E. Wilson. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1933. 
Pp. 211. $2.50. 


The School and the Community. By L. Leland 
Dudley. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1933. Pp. 179. $2.50. 


IN PAPER COVERS 


Education for Constructive Social Influence 
Through Student Organizations. By Helen 
M. Atkinson and Cecile W. Flemming. A 
Horace Mann Professional Book. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. 
Pp. 31. $.50. 

Reversal Tendencies in Reading. By Arthur I. 
Gates and Chester C. Bennett. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. 
Pp. 33. 

Constructive Economy in Education. Research 
Bulletin of the National Education Associa- 
tion, Vol. XI, No. 3, September, 1933. Pp. 
90. $.25. 

Record of Students Entering Georgia Colleges, 
1932-1933. Edited by Joseph S. Stewart. 
Athens, Ga.: Bulletin of The University of 
Georgia, Vol. XXXIV, No. 12, September, 
1933. Pp. 92. 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


A Work Book in Educational Psychology. By 
Harvey C. Lehman and Stuart M. Stoke. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. Pp. 152. $.89, 

The Educational Ideals of Jane Lathrop Stan. 
ford. By George E. Crothers. An Address 
Delivered before the 1933 California State 
Conference of the Daughters of the Amer. 
ican Revolution. Reprinted by courtesy of 
the San Jose Mercury Herald, August 20-26, 
1933. Pp. 32. 

The Homeroom Teacher. By Mark D. Gordon} 
and Henry Craig Seasholes. A Guide to the| 
Use of The Homeroom Pupil, by the same 
authors. Newark, Ohio: Neighbor and Riggs, 
1933. Pp. 62 and 92 respectively. Each, 
$1.00. | 

East Central State Teachers College, Ada, 
Oklahoma: Catalog Number, 1933-1934. 
Quarterly Bulletin, Vol. 25. Pp. 65. 

Directed Study in New York State Schools, By 
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Warren W. Coxe. Albany: University of 
State of New York Bulletin, No. 1025, 
August 1, 1933. Pp. 52. 

List of Books for Teachers. Montpelier, Vt.: 
State Board of Education, 1933. Pp. 35. 
Bulletins of the Bureau of School Service, Col- 
lege of Education, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Ky., 1933: Vol. V, No. 4, Theses 
in Education; pp. 61. Vol. VI, No. 1, The 
Graduate of the College of Education and 
the Depression, by Leo M. Chamberlain and 

L. E. Meece; pp. 38. 

A Study of Public Education in Hawaii. By 
Thayne M. Livesay. Honolulu: University 
of Hawaii, Research Publications, No. 7, 
1932. Pp. 120. 

English Practice Books. By Mary Dee Fen- 
ner and Ada R. Madden. New York: Amer- 
ican Book Company, 1933. Grade Three, pp. 
80; $.20; Grade Four, pp. 96, $.20; Grade 
Five, pp. 128, $.24; Grade Six, pp. 128, $.24. 

My Life Book. By Neal Stoddard and L. A. 
Waehler. New York: American Book Co., 
1933. Pp. 106. $.32. 

Fact and Story Readers—First Steps. By 
Henry Suzzallo et al. New York: American 
Book Co., 1933. Pp. 40. 

Fundamentals in Oral and Written Expression. 
Seattle, Washington, Publie Schools, 1933. 
Pp. 145. 








